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BITBRATURB. 
HYMN TO THE SEA. 


Roll on, roll on, thou “melgncholy sea,” 

‘That bearest on thy breast my love from me; 

I stand beside thee, and I upon 

The fading vessel that will soon be gone. 

Oh! bear him safely, though away trom me; 

Rage not in storms, but murmur tranquilly ; 

Make him remember her who thinks on him, 

And weeps, and watches, till her eyes grow dim— 
Thou melancholy sea! 





Blue sea, I chide thee not, though I am sad, 

And all in mournful hues thy waves seem clad; 

But once I loved the surging billows’ spray, 

And thought their music ever blithe and gay; 

Now Iam sorrowlul, and in thy moan 

I think I hear a drowning sailor’s groan ; 

Thy waters leap on high, butseem to me 

To sing of shipwrecks with a fiendish glee— 
Thou melancholy sea! 


Roll on, roll on, ye light and sportive waves, 

Ye look notas ye roll’d o’er sailors’ graves :— 

And I do smile, and jest, and gaily sing, 

To hide the deep-felt pang my heart doth wring. 

Like thee, blue sea, beneath a smiling face, 

I bear deep anguish none may haply trace ; 

A careless mien, and jesting tongue may hide 

Griefs, like sunk rocks beneath thy swelling tidea= 
Thou melancholy sea ! 


Bear on that barque, and take her safe to port, 

Change not to rudeness thy now graceful sport : 

In fervent prayer I kneel upon thy shore, 

For blessings on the form I see no more. 

Blue ocean! parting those who love so well, 

What wonder ifthy roar should seem a knell? 

Too oft thou rollest o’e: a cherished head, 

Too oft our lov’d ones find an ocean bed— 
Thou melancholy sea! 





TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued from Albion of May 11. 
CHAPTER LXVIII. 
JENA AND @UERSTADT. 

‘He has forgotten me,’ said I, half aloud, as I watched the retiring figures 
of the Emperor and his staff till they disappeared in the gloom. ‘ He has 
forgotten me! Now to find out my brigade. A great battle is before us, and 
there may still be a way to refresh his memory.’ With such thoughts I set 
forward in the direction of the picquet-fires, full sure that I should meet some 
skirmishers of our cavalry there. 

AsI went, the drums were beating towards the distant left, and gradually 
the sounds crept nearer, as the infantry battalions began to form and collect 
their stragglers. A dense fog seemed to shut out the dawn, and with a thin 
and misty rain the heavy vapour settled down upon the earth, wrapping all 
things in a darkness.deep as night itself. 

From none could I learn any intelligence of the cavalry quarter, nor had 
any of those I questioned seen horsemen pass near them. 

‘The voltigeurs in the valley yonder may perhaps tell you something,’ said 
an officer to me pointing to some fires in a deep glen beneath us; and thither 
I now bent my steps. 

The dull rolling of the drums gradually sweiled into one continued rear, 
through which the clank of steelgand the tremenduus tramp of marching col- 
umns ceuld be heard. Spirit-stirring echoes were they, these awakening 
sounds ef coming conflict; and how they nerved my heart, and set it bounding 
again with a soldier’s ardour! As 1 descended the hill, the noise became grad- 
ually fainter, till at length I tound myself in a narrow ravine, still and silent 
as the grave itself. Thetransition was so sudden and unexpected, that for a 
moment J felt a sense of loneliness and depression; andthe thought struck me 
—what if Ihave pushed on too far? Canit be that I have passed our lines ? 
But the officer spoke of the voltigears in front. I had seen the fires myself— 
there could be no doubt about it. I now increased my speed, and in less than 
half an heur gained a spot where the ground became more open and extended 
in front, and not more than a few hundred paces in advance were the watch- 
fires; and as I looked, I heard the swe!) of a number of voices singing in cho- 
rus on different sides of me. The effect was most singular, for the sounds 
came from various quarters at the same instant, and as they all chanted the 
same air, the refrain rung out and filled the valley. Beating time with their 
feet, they stepped to the tune, and formed themselves to the melody, as though 
it was the band of the regiment. I had often heard that this was a volti- 
geur habit, but never was witness to it be‘ore. The air was one well-known 
in that suburbef Paris whence the wildest and most reckless of our soldiers 
came. and which they all jeined in celebrating in this rude verse. 

Picardy firet, and then Champaigne— 
France to the battle—on, boys, on. 
Anjou, Bretagny, and Maine— 
Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine! 


I. 

How pleasant the life of a voltigeur: 

In the van ofthe fight he must ever be, 
Of roughing and rations he’s always sure— 

With a comrade’s share he may well make fiee. 
P icardy first, and then Champaigne— 

France to the batule—on, boys, on. 
Anjou, Bretagny, and Maine— 

Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine! 


The great guns thunder on yonder hill, 
Closer than that they durst not go; 
But the voltigeur comes nearer stil|— 
With his bayonet fixed he meets the foe. 
iil. 
The hussar’s coat is slashed with gold, 
He rides an Arab courser fleet: 
But is the voltigeur less bold 
Who meets his enemy on his feet ? 
IV, 
The cuirassier is clad in steel. 
His massive sword is straight and strong : 
But the voltigeur can charge and whee! 
With a step—his bayonet is just as long, 








V. 
The artillery-driver must halt his team 
lf the current be fast, or the water deep: 
But the voltigeur can swim the stream, 
And climb the bank, be it e’er so sieep, 


VI. 
The voltigeur needs no trumpet sound— 
No bugle has he to cheer him on: 
Where the fire is hottest, that’s his ground— 
Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine! 


As they came to the conclusion of this song, they kept up the ait without 
words, imitating by their voices the roll of the dram in marching-tane. Join- 
ing the first party that | came up with, I asked the officer in what direction of 
the field I would find the cuirassier brigade. 

‘That I can’t tell you, comrade,’ said he; ‘no cavalry have appeared in 
our neighbourhood, nor are they likely, for all the ground is cut up and inter- 
sected so much they could not act. But our Maitre d’armes is the fellow w 
tell you. Holloa, Francois, come up here fur a moment.’ 

Before I could ask whether this was not my old antagonist at Elchingen, the 
individual himself appeared. 

‘Eh—what ? cried he, as he lifted a piece of firewood from the ground and 
stared me in the face by its light. ‘Not my friend Burke? Eh? By Jove, 
80 it is." 

Our cordial greetings being over, I asked Maitre Francois if he could give 
- any intelligence of D’Auvergne’s division, or put me in the way to reach 
them. 

‘They’re some miles off by this time,’ said he, coolly. ‘When I was below 
the Plateau de Jena last night, that brigade you speak of got their orders to 
push forward to Auerstadt, to support Davoust’s infantry. 1 mind it well, for 
they were sorelv tired, and had just picquetted their horses, when the orderly 
came down with the despatch,’ 

‘ And where does Auerstadt lie 7 

‘ About four leagues to the other side of that tall mountain yonder,’ 

‘What then shall Ido? I am dismounted, to begin with.’ 

‘And if you were not—if you had the best horse in the whole brigade, what 
would it serve you now, except to pass the day riding between two battle- 
fields, and see nothing of either, for we shall have hot work here, depend up- 
on it. No, no, stay with us; be a voltigeur for to-day, and we’l! show you 
something you'll not see from your bear-skin saddle.’ 

‘ But I shall be in a sad scrape on account of my absence.’ 

‘Neve: mind that—the man that takes his turn with the voltigeurs of the 
22d, won't be suspected of skulking. And here comes the major—report your- 
self to him at once.’ 

Without waiting for any reply, Maitre Frangois accosted the officer in ques- 
tion, and in a very few words explained my position. 

‘ Nothing could come better timed,’ said the major, ‘ One of ours has been 
sent with despatches to the rear, and we may not see him tor some hours, 
Again, a light cavalry man must know how to skirmish, and we'll try your 
skill that way. Come along with me.’ 

‘To our next meeting, then,’ cried Francois, as I hurried on after the ma- 
jor, while once more the voitigeur ranks burst forth in full chorus, and the 
merry sounds filled the valley. 

I followed the major down a somewhat steep and rugged path, at the foot of 
which, and concealed by a low copsewood, was a party consisting of two 
companies of the regiment, who formed the most advanced piquets, and were 
destined to exchange the first shots with the enemy. 

Before us lay a defile, partly overgrown with trees on either side, which as- 
cended by a gradual slope to the foot of the hill on which the Prussian intao- 
try was stationed, and whose lines were tracked out by a long train of watch- 
fires. A farm-house and its out-buildings occupied the side of the hill about 
half-way up, and this was garrisoned by the enemy, and defended by two guns 
in position in the defile. ‘To surprise the post, and hold it until the main co- 
lumns came up, was the object of the voltigeur attack; and for this purpose 
small bodies of men were assembling secretly and stealthily under cover of 
the brushwood, to burst forth on the word being given. 

There was something which surprised me not a little in the way all these 
movements were effected. Officers and men were mixed up, as it seemed, in 
periect confusion—not approaching in regular order, or taking up a position 
like disciplined troops, they came in twos and threes—crouching and creep- 
ing, and suddenly concealing themselves at every opportunity of cover the 
ground aflorded. 

Their noiseless and cautious gestures brought to my mind all that I had ever 
read of Indian warfare, and in their eager faces and quick piercing looks, I 
thought I could recognize the very traits of the red men. The commands 
were given by signals, and so rapidly interchanged were they from party to 
party, that the different groups seemed to move forward by one impulse, 
though the officer who led them was full a mile distant from where we 
were. 


*Can you use a firelock, comrade?’ said the major, as he plac#d in my 
hand a short musket, such as the voltigeurs carried. ‘ Sling it at your back— 
you may find it useful up yonder. And now I must leave you: keep to this 
party. But what is this /—you musn’t wear that shako—you’d soon be picked 
off with that tower of black tur on your head. Corporal, have you no spare 
foraging cap in your kit? Ah! that’s something more becoming a “tirail- 
leur,’ and, by Jove, I think it improves you wonderfully.’ ‘The circumstance 
of becomingness was not exactly uppermost in my mind at the moment, but 
certainly I felt no small gratification at being provided with the equipment 
both of cap and fire-arms, which placed me on an equality with those about 
me. 

Scarcely had the major left us, when the corporal crept closely to my side 
and with that mingled respect and familiarity a French ‘sous officier’ assumes 
so naturally, said—‘ You wished to see something of a skirmish, captain, | 
suppose ; well, you’re like enough to be gratified—we’re closing up rapidly 
now.’ 

‘ What may be the strength of your battalion, corporal 1 

‘Twelve hundred men, sir, and they’re every one at this instant in the val- 
ley, though I’ll wager you do not see a bough move, nor a leat stirring, to 
show where they lie hid. You see that low copse yonder—well, there’s a com- 
pany of ours beneath its shelter. Butthere goesthe word to rove on.’ A mo- 
tion with his sword, the only command he gave, communicated the order, and 
the men, creeping stealthily on, obeyed the mandate, till, at another signal, 
they were halted. 

From the little copse of brushwood where we now lay, to the farm-house, 
the ground was completely open, not a shrub nor a bush grew; a slight as- 
cent of the road Jed up to the gate, which could not be more than three hun- 
dred paces in front of us. We were stationed at some distance to the right of 
the road, but the field presented no obstacle or impediment to our attack, and 
thither now were our looks turned—the short road which should lead to victo- 
ry or the grave. 

From my ambush I could see the two field-pieces which commanded the 
toad, and behind which the artillery men stood in patient attention. With 
what a strange thrill | watched one of the party, as from time to time he stoop- 
ed down to blow the fuze beside the gun, and then seemed endeavouring to 
peer into the valley, where all was still and noiseless. As weil as I coula 
judge, our little party was nearest to the front, and although a small clump 
to the left of the road offered a safe shelter still nearer the enemy, I could not 
ascertain if it were occupied. Not a word was now spoken, all save the cor- 
poral looked eagerly towards the enemy ; he was watching for the signal, and 








knelt down with his drawn sword at his side. The death-like stillness of the 
moment, so unlike the prelude to every movement in cavalry combat, the 
painful expectation which made minutes like years themselves, the smallnum- 
ber of the party, so dissimilar to the closely crowded squadrons I was used to, 
but more than all, the want of a horse, that most stirring of all the exeite- 
ments to heroism and daring, unnerved me; and if my rt were to have 
been interrogated, I sadly fear it would have brought little corroboration to 
the song of the voltigeurs, which attributed so many features of superiority 
to their agm of the service above the rest of the army. 

A thousand and a thousand times did I wish to be atthe head of a cavalry 
charge up that narrow road in face of those guns; ay, though the mitraille 
should sweep the earth, there was that in the onward torrent of the horseman’s 
course that left no room forfear. But this cold and stealthy approach, this 
weary watching, I could not bear. 

‘See, see,’ whispered the corporal, as he pointed with his finger tw- 
pes the clump to the left of the road, ‘how beautifully done; there goes 
another. 

As he spoke, T could perceive the dark shadow of something moving close 
to the ground, and oy A concealing itself in the brushwood, beneath which 
now about twenty men lay hid; at the same instant a deep rolling sound like 
far-off thunder was heard, and then louder still, but less deep in volume, the 
rattling crash of masketry. At first the discharges were more prolonged, and 
succeeded each other more rapidly, but, gradually, the firing became less 
+ igh then afier an interval swelled more fully again, and once more re- 
axed. 

‘ Listen,’ said the corporal, ‘can’t you hear the cheering? There again; the 
skirmishers are falling back, the fire is too heavy for them.’ 

‘Which, the Prussians ?’ 

‘To be sure the Prussians, Hark! there was a volley, that was no tirail- 
leur discharge, the columns are advancing ; down men, down,’ whispered{he, 
as, excived by the sounds of musketry, some three or four popped up their 
heads to listen. At the same instant a noise in front drew our attention to that 
quarter, and we now saw that a party of horse artillerymen were descending 
the road with a light eight-pounder gun, which they were proceeding to place 
in position on a small knoll of ground about eighty yards from the coppice I 
have mentioned. 

‘How I could pick off that fellow on the grey horse,’ whispered a soldier 
beside me to his comrade. 

‘ And bring the whole fire on us afierwards,’ said the other, 

‘ What can we be waiting for?’ said the corporal impatiently. ‘They are 
making that Ree as strong as a fortress, and there, see if that is nota rein- 
forcement.’ hile he spoke, the heavy tramp of men marching announced 
the approach of fresh troops, and by the bustle and noise within the farm- 
house, it was clear the preparations for its defence were making with all the 
activity the exigency demanded. 

It was past seven o’clock, but as the day broke more out, the heavy fog in- 
creased, and soon grew 80 dense, as to shut out from our view the Prussian 
picquet, and the guns upon the road; meanwhilethe firing continued at a dis- 
tance, but, as it seemed, fainter than before. 

‘Ha! there it comes now,’ said the corporal, as a shrill whistle was heard 
to our left. ‘Look to your pieces, men—steady.’ There was a pause, every 
ear was bent to listen, every breath was drawn short, when again he spoke. 
‘That's it, “en avant!” lads, “en evant!” ’ with the word he sprang for- 
ward, but still crouching,he went as if the thick mist were not enough to con- 
ceal Lim. 

The men followed their leader with cautious steps, their carbines in hand 
and bayonets fixed. For some minutes we ascended the hill, gradually 
nearing the road, along which a low bank offered a slight protection against 
fire. 

The corporal halted here for a second or two, when another whistle, so 
faint as to be scarcely audible, was borne on the air. With a motion of his 
hand forwards, he gave the order to advance, and led the way along the read- 
side. 

As we followed in single file, 1 found myself next the corporal, whose every 
motion I watched with an intensity of interest Icannot convey. At last he 
stooped and wheeled round, then kneeling down, he levelled his piece upon 
the low bank, a movement quickly followed by aj) the rest, who in silence 
obeyed his signal. 

Directly in front of us now, and as it seemed not above a hundred yards 
distant, the yellow glare of the artillery fuze could be dimly discerned through 
the mist; thither every eye was bent and every musket pointed. Thus we 
knelt with beating hearts, when suddenly several shot rang out from the valley 
and the opposite sice of the road, as yoy | replied of the enemy; and a 
smart but irregular clattering of musketry followed. ‘Now,’ cried the cor- 
poral aloud, ‘ now and all together,’ and then, with one long, stunning re- 
port, every gun was discharged, and a wild cry of the wounded blended with 
the sounds, as we cleared the fence and dashed atthe gun. ‘Down, men, 
down,’ called our leader, as we jumped into the road; the word was scarce 
uttered, when a bright flash gleamed forth, a loud bang succeeded, and we 
heard the grape-shot crashing down the valley, and tearing its way through 
the leaves and branches of the brushwood, 

‘ En avant, lads, now’s your time!’ cried the corporal, as he sprang to his 
feet, and led towards the gun; with one vigorous dash, we pushed up the 
height, just as the cannoniers were preparing to load, The gunnersfell back, 
and a party of infantry as quickly presented themselves. 

The mist happily concealed the smaliness of our force, otherwise the Prus- 
sians might have crushed us at once. For a second there was a pause, then 
both sides fired, an i lar volley was discharged, and the muskets were low- 
ered to the charge. hat must have been the fate of our little party now 
there could be no doubt, when suddenly through the blae smoke which yet 
lingered near the guns, the bright gleaming of bayonets was seen to flash, 
while the loud ‘vivas’ of our own soldiers rent the air. So rapid was the 
rush, and so thronging did they come, it seemed as if the very ground had given 
them up. With a cry of ‘ Forward’ on we went; the enemy retired and fell 
back behind the cover of the road, where they kept ap a tremendous fire upon 
the gun, to which now all our efforts were directed, to turn against the walls 
of the farm-house. 











The mist by this was cleared away, and we were exposed to the shatiering 
fire which was maintained not only along the road, but from every window 
and crevice in the walls of the farm-house; our men fell fast—several badly 
wounded, for the distance was less than half musket-range, even to the far- 
thest. 

‘The bayonet, men, the bayonet, men; leave the gun, and sweep the road 
of those fellows yonder,’ said the major, as vaulting over the fence he led the 
way himself We were how reinforced, and numbered tully four companies, 
so that our attack soon drove in the enemy, who retreated, still firing, within 
the court-yaid around the farm-house. 

‘Bring up the gun, lads, and we'll soon breach them!’ said the major, 
but unhappily the party to whom it was committed being annoved at the ser- 
vice which kept them back, when their companions were advancing, had 
hurled the piece off its carriage, and rolled it down the mountain 

With a muttered ‘ sacre’ on their stupidity. the officer cried out to scale the 
walls. Ifbonour, and rank, and wealth had lain on the opposite side, and 
not death and agony, they could not have obeyed with more alacrity ; raised 
on each other’s shoulders, the brave fellows mounted the wall, but it was on) 
to fall back again into their comrades’ arms, dead or mortally wounded ; sti 
they pressed on. A reckless defiance of danger had shut out every other 
thought, and their cheers grew wilder and fiercer as the fire told upon them 
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while the shouts of triumph trom those within, stimulated them to the verge 
of madness. 
‘Stand back, men—stand back,’ called the major, ‘down I say ;’ as he 
spoke, a dead silence followed, the men retreated behind the cover of the tence, 
and lay down flat with theirs faces to the ground ; a low hissing noise was then 
heard, and then, with a clap like thunder, the strong gate was rent into frag- 
ments, and scattered in blazing pieces about the field. The crash of the petard 
was answered by a cheer wild as a war-whoop, and onward the infuriated 
soldiers poured through the still burning timbers; and now began a scene ol 
carnage, which only a hand-to-hand encounter can ever pruduce. From eve- 
ry door and window the Prussians maintained a deadly fire, but the onward 
tide of victory was with us, and we poured down upon them with the bayonet, 
and as none gave, none asked for quarter, the work of death was speedy. To 
the wild shouts of batile, the crash, the din, the tumult of the fight, a dropping 
lar fire succeeded, anc then came the low wailing cries of tae wounded, 
the groans of the dying, and all wasover. We were the victors; but whata 
victory !—the garden was strewn with our dead, the hall, the stairs, every 
room was covered with bodies of our brave fellows, their rugged faces sterner 
than even in life. 

For some minutes it seemed as though our emotions had unnerved us all, 
as we stood speechless, gazing on the fearful scene of bloodshed, when the 
low rolling ot drums, heard from the mountain side, started every listener. 

* The Prussians! the Prussians!’ called out three or four voices together, 

‘No, no,’ shouted Frangois, ‘1 was too long a‘ tambour’ not to know that 
beat. They're our fellows.’ 

The drowns rolled fuller and louder, and soon the heaa of a column appeared 
peering over the ascent of the road. ‘The sun shone brightly on their gay 
uniforms and glancing arms, and the tall and showily dressed ‘ tambour ma- 
jor’ stepped in advance with the proud bearing of a conqueror. 

‘Form, men, and to the front,’ said the major of the voltigeurs, who knew 
that his place was in the advance, and felt a noble pride that he had won it 
bravely. 

As the colamn came up the road, the voltigeurs, scattered along the fields 
at either side, advanced at a run; but no longer was there any obstacle to 
their course, no enemy presented themselves in sight, and we mounted the as- 
cent without a single shot being fired. 

As I stopped for a time to recover breath, I could not help tarning to behold 
the valley, which, now filled with armed men, was a grand and a gorgeous 
sight. in long columns of attack they came; the artillery filling the inter- 
spaces between them. A. brilliant sun-light shone out, and [ could distinguish 
the different brigades, with whose colours | was now familiar. Stillmy eye 
ranged over the field in search of cavalry, the arm I loved above all others, 
that which, morte than all the rest, revived the heroic spirit of the chivalrous 
ages, and made the horseman feel the ancient ardour of the belted knight. 
But none were within sight. Indeed the very nature of the ground offered 
an obstacle to their movement, and [ saw that here, as at Austerlitz, the day 
was to the infantry. 

Meanwhile we toiled up the height, and at length reached the erst of the 
ridge, and then burst forth a sight, such as all the grandeur I had ever beheld 
of war, had never presented{the equal, On a vast table-land, slightly undulat- 
ing on the sarface, was drawn up the whole Prussian army, in battle array— 
a splendid force of nigh thirty thousand infantry, flanked by ten thousand 
sabres, the finest cavalry in Enrope. By some inconceivable error of tacties, 
they had offered no other resistance to the French ascent of the mountain, than 
the skirmishing troops, which fell back as we came on; and even now they 
seemed to wait patiently for the enemy to form, before the conflict should be- 
gin. As otr columns crowned the hill, they instantly deployed, to cover the 
advance of those who followed ; but the precaution seemed needless, for, ex- 
cept at the extreme left, where we heard the firing before, the Prussian army 
never moved a man, nor showed any disposition to attack. 

dt was now nine o'clock; the sky clear and cloudless, and a bright autum- 
nal day permitted the eye to range for miles on every side. ‘The Prussian 
— t forty thousand strong, was drawn up in the form of an arch, pre- 
senting the convexity to our front, while our troops, ninety thousand in num- 
ber, overlapped them on either flank, and extended tar beyond them. 

The battle began by the advance of the French columns, and the retreat of 
the enemy, both movements accomplished without a shot being fired, and the 
whole seeming the manceuvres of a field day. 

At length, as the Prussians took up the position they intended to hold, their 
guns were seen moving to the front, squadrons of cavalry disengaged them- 
selves trom behind the infantry masses, and then, a tremendous fire opened 
from the whole line. Our troops advanced en tirvilleurs, that is, whole regi- 
ments thrown out in skirmishing order, which, when pressed, fell back, and 
permitted the columns to appear. 

The division to which | found myself attached, received orders to move 
obliquely across the plain, in the direction of some cottages, which I soon 
heard was the village of Vierzehn Heiligen, and the centre of the Prussian 

ition, A galling fire of artillery played upon the column, as it went; and 

ore we accomplished half the distance our loss was considerable. More 
than once, too, the cry of ‘Cavalry!’ was heard, and, quick as the warning 
itself, we were thrown into square, to receive the impetuous horsemen, who 
came madly on to the charge. Ney himself stood in the squares, animating 
by his presence the men, and cheering them at every volley, they poured 
in, 

‘ Yonder, men, yonder is the centre of their position,’ said he, pointing to 
the village, which now bristled with armed men, several guns upon a height 
beyond it commanding the approach, and a cloud of cavalry hovering near, 
to pounce down upon those who might be daring enough to assail it. A 
wild cheer answered his words, both general and soldiers understood each 
other well. 

[Tv be Continued), 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Continued from Albion of May 11. 
CHAPTER XLV. 
IN WHICH TOM PINCH AND HIS SISTER TAKE A LITTLE PLEASURE; BUT QUITE 
IN A DOMESTIC WAY, AND WITH NO CEREMONY ADOUT IT. 


Tom Pinch and his sister having to part for the dispatch of the morning’s 
business, immediately after the dispersion of the other actors in the scene 
upon the Wharf with which the reader has been already made acquainted, 
had no eres of discussing the subject at that time. But Tom, in his 
solitary office, and Ruth, in the triangular parlour, thought about nothing else 
all day; and, when their hour of meeting in the afternoon approached, they 
were very full of it, to be sure. 

There was a little plot between them, that Tom should always come out 
of the Temple by one way; and that was, past the fountain. Coming 
through Fountain Court, he was just to glance down the steps leading into 
Garden Court, and to look once all round him; and if Ruth had come to meet 
him, there he would see her; not sauntering, you understand (on accouni of 
the clerks,) but coming briskly up, with the best little laugh upon her face 
that ever co in Opposition to the fountain, and beat it all to nothing. For, 
fifty to one, Tom had been looking for her in the wrong direction, and had 
quite given her up, while she had been tripping towards him from the first ; 
jingling thatlittle reticule of hers (with all the keys in it) to atiract his wan- 
dering observation. 

Whether there was life enough left in the slow vegetation of Fountain 
Court for the smoky shrubs to have any consciousness of the brightest and 
purest-hearted little woman in the world, is a question for gardeners, and 
those who are learned in the loves ot plants. But, that it was a good thing 
for that same paved yard to have such a delicate little figure flitting through 
it; that it passed like a smile trom the grimy old houses, and the worn flag 
stones, and left them duller, darker, sterner, than before ; there is no sort of 
doubt. The Temple fountain might have leaped up twenty feet to greet the 
spring of hopeful maidenhood, that in her person stole on, sparkling, through 
the dry and dusty channels of the Law; the chirping sparrows, bred in 
Temple chinks and crannies, might have held their peace to listen to imagin- 
ary skylarks, as so fresh a little creature passed ; the dingy boughs, unused 
to droop, otherwise than in their puny growth, might have bent down in a 
kindred gracefulness, to shed their benedictions on her graceful head : old 
love letters, shut up in iron boxes in the neighbouring offices, and made of no 
account among the heaps of family papers into which they had strayed, and 
of which, in their degeneracy, they formed a part, might have stirred and 
Huttered with a moment's recollection of their ancient tenderness, as she went 
Yehtly by. Anything might have happened that did not happen, and never 
will, for tbe love of Ruth. 

Something happened, too, upon the afternoon of which the history treats 
Not for her love. Ohno! quite by accident, and without the least reference 
to her at all. 

Either she was a little too soon, or Tom wasa little too late—she was 

recise in general, that she timed it to half a minute—bui no Tom was there 

fell! But was anybody else there, that she blushed so deeply, after looking 
round, and tripped off down the steps with such unusual expedition ? 

Why, the fact is, that Mr. Westlock was passing at that moment. The 
‘Temple is a public thoroughfare ; they may write up on the gates that it is 
not, bat so long as the gates are left open it is, and will be; and Mr. West- 
lock had as good a right to be there as anybody else. But why did she run 
away, then? Not being ill dressed, for she was much too neat for that, 
why did she run away? The brown hair that had fallen down beneath her 
bonnet, and had one impertinent imp of a false Syuwer clinging wo it, boastfu 
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of its license before a!l men, that could not have been the cause, for it looked 
charming. Oh! fovlish, panting, frightened litle heart, why did she run 
away! 

Merrily the tiny fountain played, and merrily the dimples sparkled on its 
sunny face. John Westlock hurried aller her. Softly the whispering water 
broke and fell ; and roguishly the dimples twinkled ; as he stole upon her 
tootsteps. 

Oh, foolish, panting, timid little heart, why did she feign to be unconscious 
of his coming! Why wish herself so tar away, yet be so flutteringly happy 
here 
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‘{ fe sure it was you,’ said John, when he overtook her, in the sanctuary 
of Garden Court. ‘1 knew | couldn't be mistaken.’ 

She was so surprised. 

‘You are waiting for your brother,’ said John. ‘ Let me bear you com- 
pany.’ 

So light was the touch of the coy little hand, that he glanced down to as- 
sure himself he had it on his arm. But his glance, stopping for an instant at 
the bright eyes, forgot its first design, and went no farther. 

They walked up and down three or four times, speaking about Tom and 
his mysterious employment. Now that was a very natural ani innocent sub- 
ject, surely. Then why, whenever Ruth lifted up her eyes, did she let them 
fall again immediately, and seek the uncongenial pavement of the court? 
They were not such eyes as shun the light; they were not such eyes as re- 
quire to be hoarded to enhance their value. They were much too precious 
and too genuine to stand in need of arts like those. Somebody must have 
been looking at them! 

They found out Tom, though, quickly enough. This pair of eyes descried 
him in the distance, the moment he appeared. He was staring about him, 
as usual, in ali directions but the right one; and was as obstinate in not 
looking towards them, as if he had intended it. As it was plain that, being 
lett tg himself, he would walk away home, John Westlock darted off to stop 
him. 

This made the approach of poor little Ruth, by herself, one of the most 
embarrassing of circumstances. There was Tom, manilesting extreme 
surprise (he had no presence of mind, that Tom, on ,small occasions); there 
was John, making as light of it as he could, but explaining at the same time, 
with most unnecessary elaboration; and here was she, coming towards them, 
with both of them looking at her, conscious of blushing to a terrible extent, 
but trying to throw up her eyebrows carelessly, and pout her rosy lips, as if 
she were the coolest and most unconcerned of little women. 

Merrily the fountain splashed and splashed, until the dimples, merging into 
one another, swelled into a general smile, that covered the whole surface of 
the basin. 

‘What an extraordinary meeting!’ said ‘Tom, ‘1 should never have 
dreamed of seeing you two together, here.’ 

‘Quite accidental,’ John was heard to murmur, 

‘Exactly,’ cried ‘Tom; ‘ that’s what I mean, you know. It it wasn’t acci- 
dental, there would be nothing remarkable in it,’ 

‘To be sure,’ said John, 

‘Such an out-of-the-way place for yon to have met in,’ pursued Tom quite 
delighted. ‘Such an unlikely spot!’ 

John rather disputed that. On the contrary, he considered it a very likely 
spot, indeed. He was constanily passing to and fro there, he said. He 
shouldn't wonder if it were to happen again. His only wonder was, that it 
had never happened before. 

By this time Ruth had got round on the further side of her brother, and 
had taken hold of him by the arm. She was squeezing it now, as much 
as to say, ‘Are you going to stop here all day, you dear, old, blundering 
Tom? 

Tom answered the squeeze as if ithad been a speech. ‘Jobn,’ he said, ‘ if 
you'll give my sister your arm, we'll take her between us, and walk on. I 
have a curious circumstance to relate to you. Our meeting could not have 
happened better.’ 

Merrily the fountain leaped and danced, and merrily the smiling dimples 
twinkled and expanded more and more, until they broke into a iaugh against 
the basin’s rim, and vanished. 

‘ Tom,’ said his friend, as they turned into the noisy street, ‘Ll have a pro- 
position to make. It is, that you and your sister—if she will so far honour 
a poor bachelor’s dwelling—give me a great pleasure, and come and dine 
with me.’ 

‘What, to-day?’ cried Tom. 

‘ Yes, to«lay. It’s close by, you know. Pray, Miss Pinch, do insist 
upon it. It will indeed be very disinterested, for I have nothing to give 
you.’ 

‘On! you must not believe that, Ruth, said Tom. ‘ He is the most 
tremendous fellow, in his housekeeping, that | ever have heard of, for a 
single man. He ought to be Lord Mayor. Well! what do you say ? Shall 
we go?’ 

‘lt you please, Tom,’ rejoined the dutiful little sister. 

‘But [ mean,’ said Tom, regarding her with smiling admiration: ‘ is 
there anything you ought to wear, that you haven’t got ? Iam sure I don’t 
know, John: she may not be able to take her bonnet off, for anything I 
can tell.’ 

There was a great deal of laughing at this, and there were divers compli- 
ments from John Westlock—not compliments, he said at least (and really 
he was right), but good, plain, honest truths. which no one could deny. 
Ruth laughed, and all that, but she made no objection; so it was an en- 
gagement. 

‘It 1 had known it a little sooner,’ said John,’ ‘1 would have tried another 
pudding. Notin rivalry; but merely to exalt that famous one. I wouldn’t 
on any account have had it made with suet.’ 

‘Why not ? asked Tom. 

‘ Because that cookery book advises suet,’ said John Westlock; ‘and our’s 
was made with flour and eggs.’ 

‘Oh good gracious!’ cried Tom. ‘ Our’s was made with flour and eggs, 
was it? Ha, ha,ha! A beefsteak pudding made with flour and eggs! 
Why anybody knows better than that. / know better than that ! Ha, ha, ha !’ 

It 1s unnecessary to say that Tom had been present at the making of the 
pudding, and had been a devoted believer in it allthrough. But he was so 
delighted to have this joke against his busy little sister, and was tickled to 
that degree at having found her out, that he stopped in Temple Bar to laugh; 
and it was nomore to Tom, that he was anathematized and knocked about by 
the surly passengers, than it would have been a post; for he continued to ex- 
claim with unabated good humour, ‘flour and eggs! a beefsteak pudding 
made with flour and eggs !’ until John Westlock and his sister fairly ran 
away from him, and lett him to have his laugh out by himself; which he had; 
and then came dodging across the crowded street to them, with such sweet 
temper and tenderness (it was quite a tender joke of ‘T’om’s) beaming in his 
face, God bless it, that it might have purified the air, though ‘Temple Bar had 
been, as in the golden days gone by, embellished'with a row of rotting human 
heads. € 

There are snug chambers in those Inns where the bachelors live, and, for 
the desolate fellows they pretend to be, it is quite surprising how well they 
geton. John was very pathetic on the subject of his dreary life, and the 
deplorable make-shifs and apologetic contrivances it involved; but he really 
seemed to make himself pretty comfortable. His rooms were the perfection 
of neatness and convenience at any rate; and if he were anything but com- 
fortable, the fault was certainly not theirs. 

He had no sooner ushered Tom and his sister into his best room (where 
there was a beautiful little vase of tresh flowers on the table, all ready for 
Ruth. Just as if he had expected her, Tom said), than seizing his hat, he 
bustied out again, in his most energetically bustling way ; and presently came 
hurrying back, as they saw through the hali-opened door, attended by a fiery- 
faced matron attired in a crutched bonnet, with particularly long strings to 
it hanging down her back; in conjunction with whom he instantly began to 
lay the cloth for dinner, polishing up the wine glasses with his own hands, 
brightening the silver top of the pepper-castor onhis coat-sleeve, drawing corks 
and filling decanters, with a skill and expedition that were quite dazzling. 
And as it, in the course of this rubbing and polishing, he had rubbed an en- 
chanted lamp or a magic ring, obedient to which there were twenty thou- 
sand supernatural slaves at least, suddenly there appeared a being in a white 
waistcoat carrying under his arm a napkin, and attended by another being 
with an oblong box upon his head, from which a banquet, piping hot, was 
taken out and set upon the table. 

Salmon, lamb, peas, innocent young potatoes, a cool salad, sliced cucum- 
ber, guinea fowl, and tart—all there. They all came at the right time. 
Where they came from didn’t appear; but the oblong box was constantly go- 
ing and coming, and making its arrival] known to the man in the white waist- 
coat by bumping modestly against the outside of the door; for, after its first 
appearance, it entered the room no more. He was never surprised, this man; 
he never seemed to wonder at the extraordinary things he found in the box; 
but took them out with a face expressive of a steady purpose and impenetra- 
ble character, and put them on the table. He was a kind man; gentle in his 
manners, and much interested in what they ate and drank. He was a learned 
man, and knew the flavour of John Westlock’s private sauces, which he softly 
and feeling!y described, as he handed the little bottles round. He was a grave 
man, and a noiseless; fordinner being done, and wine and fruit arranged upon 
the board, he vanished, box and all, like something that had never been. 

‘ Didn’t I say he was a tremendous fellow in his housekeeping ?’ cried Tom. 
‘Bless my soul! it's wonderful.’ 








‘Ah, Miss Pinch,’ said John. ‘ This is the bright side of the life we lead 
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- such a place. Ii would be a dismal life, indeed, if it didn’t brighten up to- 

* Don’t believe a word he says,’ cried Tom. ‘ He lives here like a mo 

and wouldn't change his mode ot life tor any consideration. He only pre- 
tends to grumble.’ 
_ No, Jobn really did not appear to pretend; for he was uncommonly earmest 
in his desireto have it understood, that he was as dull, solitary, and uncom. 
fortable on ordinary occasions as an unfortunate young man could, in reason 
be. It was a wretched life he said; a miserable life. He thought of geting 
rid of the chambers as soon as possible; and meant, in tact, to pat a bill up 
very shortly. 

* Well!’ said ‘Tom Pinch, ‘1 don’t know where you can go, John, to be 
more comfortable. That’s all lean say. What do you say, Kuth ? 

Ruth trifled with the cherries on her plate, and said she thought Mr. West. 
lock ought to be quite happy, and that she had no doubt he was. 

Ah, foolish, panting, irightened little heart, how timidly she said ir! 

‘But you are forgetting what you had to tell, Tom: what occurred this 
morning,’ she added in the same breath. 

‘So lam,’ said Tom. ‘ We have been so talkative on other topics, that [ 
had not time to think of it. [’ll tell it you at once, John, in case I should for. 
get it altogether.’ 

On Tom’s relating what had passed upon the whart, his friend was very 
much surprised, and took such a great interest in the narrative as Tom 
conld not quite understand. But of what nature the communication 
could have been which Tom had borne so unexpectedly ; why its delivery 
had been entrusted to him; how it Py a that the parties were involyed 
together; and what secret lay at the bottom of the whole affair: perplexed 
him very much. ‘Tom had been sure of his taking some interest in the mat. 
ter; but was not prepared for the strong interest he showed. It held John 
Westlock to the subject, even after Ruth had left the room; and evidently 
made him anxious to pursve it further than asa mere subject of conversation, 

‘I shall remonstrate with my landlord, of course,’ said Tom; ‘though he 
is a very singular secret sort of man, and not likely to afford me much satis- 
faction, even ii he knew what was in the letter.’ 

‘ Which you may swear he did,’ John interposed, 

‘You think so?’ 

*T ain certain of it,’ 

‘ Well!’ said Tom, ‘I shall remonstrate with him when I see him (he goes 
in and out in a strange way, but I will try to catch him to-morrow morning), 
on his having asked me to execute such an unpleasant commission. Ana i 
have been thinking, John, that if 1 went down to Mrs. What’s-her-name’s in 
the city, where | was before, you know—Mrs. Todgers’s—to morrow mom- 
ing, I might find poor Mercy Pecksniff there, perhaps, and be able to explain 
to her how I came to have my hand in the business.’ 

‘You are perfectly right, Tom,’ returned his friend, after a short interval 
ot reflection. ‘You cannot do better. It is quite clear to me that whatever 
the business is, there is litthe good in it; and it is so desirable for you to dis- 
entangle yourself from any appearance of wilfal connection with it, that I 
would counsel you to see her husband, if you can, and wash your hands of it, 
by a plain statement of the iacts. 1 have a misgiving that there’ is somethin 
dark at work here, Tom. I will tell you why, at another time; when I hay 
made an inquiry or two myself.’ 

All this sounded very mysterious to Tom Pinch. Butas he knew he could 
rely upon his friend, he resolved to follow this advice. 

Ah, but it would have been a good thing to have had a coat of invisibility, 
wherein to have watched little Ruth, when she was left to herself in John 
Westlock’s chambers, and John and her brother were talking thus, over their 
wine! ‘The gentle way in which she tried to get up a little conversation with 
the fiery faced matron in the crunched bonnet, who was waiting to attend her; 
after making a desperate rally in regard of her dress, and attiring herself in a 
washed-out yellow gown with sprigs of the same upon it, so that it looked like 
a tesselated work of pats of butter. ‘That would have been pieasant. The 
grim and griffin-like inflexibility with which the fiery-taced matron repelled 
these engaging advances, as proceeding trom a hostile and dangerous power, 
who could have no business there, unless it were to deprive her of a customer, 
or suggest what became of the self-consuming tea and sugar, and other gen- 
eraltrifles. That would have been agreeable. The bashful, wianing, glori- 
ous curiosity, with which little Ruth, when fiery-face was gone, peeped into 
the books and little nick-nacks that were lying about, and had a particular 
interest in some delicate paper-matches onthe chimney-piece : wondering who 
could have made them. That would have been worthseeing. The faltering 
hand with which she tied those flowers together; with which, almost blushing 
at her own fair selfas imaged in the glass, she arranged them in her breast, 
and looking at them with her head aside, now half resolved to take them out 
agaiv, now half resolved to leave them where they were. ‘That would have 
been delightful ! 

John seemed to think it all delightful; for coming in with Tom to tea, he 
took his seat beside her like a manenchanted. And when the tea-service had 
been removed, and Tom, sitting down at the piano, became absorbed in some 
of his old organ tunes, he was still beside her at the open window, looking out 
upon twilight. 

There is little enough to see, in Furnival’s Inn, It is a shady, quiet place, 
echoing to the footsteps of the stragglers who have business there ; and rather 
monotonous and gloomy on summer evenings. What gave it such a charm 
to them, that they remained at the window as unconscious of the flight of time 
as Tom himself, the dreamer, while the melodies which had so often soothed 
his spirit, were hovering again about him! What power infused into the 
fading light, the gathering darkness; the stars that here and there appeared ; 
the evening air, the city’s hum and stir, the very chiming of the old church 
clocks ; such exquisite enthralment, that the divinest regions of the earth 
ae out before their eyes could not have held them captive in a stronger 
chain! 

The shadows deepened; deepened; andthe room became quite dark. Still 
Tom’s fingers wandered over the keys of the piano; and still the window had 
its pair of tenants. 

At length, her hand upon his shoulder, and her breath upon his forehead, 
roused Tom from his reverie. 

‘Dear me!’ he cried, desisting with a start. ‘Iam afraid 1 have been very 
inconsiderate and unpolite.’ 

Tom little thought how much consideration and politeness he had shown! 

‘Sing something to us, my dear,’ said Tom. ‘Let us hear your voice. 
Come!’ 

John Westlock added his entreaties, with such earnestness chat a flinty 
heartalone could have resistedthem. Her’s was nota flinty heart. Oh dear 
no! Quite another thing. 

So down she sat, and in a pleasant voice began to sing the ballads Tom 
loved well. Old rhyming stories, with here and there a pause for a few sim- 
ple chords, such as a harper might have sounded in the ancient time while 
looking upward for the current of some half-remembered legend; words of 
old poets, wedded to such measures that the strain of music might have been 
the poet’s breath, giving utterance and expression to his thoughts; and now @ 
melody so joyous and light-hearted, that the singer seemed incapable of sac- 
ness, until in her inconstancy (oh wicked little singer!) she relapsed, and 
broke the listener’s hearts again: these were the simple means she used to 
please them. And that these simple means prevailed, and she did please 
them, let the still darkened chamber, and its long-deferred illumination wit- 
ness! 

The candles came at last, and it was time for moving homeward. Cutting 
paper carefully, and rolling it about the stalks of these same flowers, occasion- 
ed some delay ; but even this was done in time, and Ruth was ready. 

‘Good night!’ said Tom. ‘A memorable and delightful visit, John! Good 
night!’ 

John thought he would walk with them. 

‘No, no. Don’t!’ said Tom. ‘Whatnonsense! We can gethome very 
well alone. I couldn’t think of taking you out.’ 

But John said he would rather. 

‘ Are you sure you would rather?’ said Tom, ‘I am afraid you only say 
so out of politeness.’ 

John being quite sure, gave his arm to Ruth, and led her out. Fiery-iace, 
who was again in attendance, acknowledged her departure with so colda curt 
sey that it was hardly visible; and cut Tom, dead. 

Their host was bent on walking the whole distance, and would not listen to 
Tom’s dissuasions. Happy time, happy walk, happy parting, happy creams - 

Sut there are some sweet day-dreams, so there are, that put the visions ol the 
night to shame. S 

Busily the Temple fountain murmured in the moonlight, while Ruth /ay 
sleeping with her flowers beside her; and John Westlock sketched a portra 
— whose 7—irom memory. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
IN WHICH MIS3 PECKSNIFF MAKES LOVE, MR. JONAS MAKES WRATH, MRS. 
GAMP MAKES TEA, AND MR. CHUFFEY MAKES BUSINESS. 


On the next day's official duties coming to a close, Tom hurried home, 
without losing any time by the way; and, after dinner and a short rest, sa:\e 
out again, accompanied by Ruth, to pay his projected visit to Todgers’s. Tom 
took Ruth with him, not only because it was a great pleasure to him to have 
her for his companion whenever he could, but because he wished her to chet 
ish and comfort poor Merry ; which she, for her own part (having heard the 
wretched history of that young wife trom Tom), was all eagernessto do. _ 

‘She was so glad to see me, said Tom, ‘that I am sure she will be glad tf 
see you. Your sympathy is certain to be much more delicate and acceptable 
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: lam very far trom being certain of that, Tom,’ she replied; ‘and indeed 
do yourselfan injustice. Indeed youdo. ButI hope she may like me, 
’ 


. Ob, she is sure to do that!’ cried Tom, confidently. 


* What a number of friends I should have, if everybody was of your way of 


thinking. Shoulcn’t I, Tom, dear?’ said his little sister, pinching him upon 
the check. 

Tom laughed, and said that with reference to this particular case he had no 
doubt at ali of finding a disciple in Merry. ‘For you women,’ said Tom, 
‘you women, my dear, are so kind, and in your ki have such nice per- 
ception ; you know so well how to be affectionate and ful! of solicitude with- 
out appearing to be; your gentleness of feeling is like your touch, so light 
and easy, that the one enables you to deal with wounds of the body. You 
are such——’ 

‘My goodness, Tom!’ his sister interposed. ‘You ought to fall in love 
immediately.’ 

Tom put this observation off good-naturedly, but somewhat gravely too; 
and they were soon very chatty again on some other subject. 

As they were passing a a street in the city, not very far from Mrs. 
Todgers’s place of residence, Ruth checked Tom before the window of a 
jarge Upholstery and Furniture Warehouse, to call his attention to something 
very magnificent and ingenious, displayed there to the best advantage, for 
the admiration and temptation of the public. Tom had hazarded some erro- 
neous and extravaganily wrong guess in relation to the price of this article‘ 
and had joined his sister in laughing heartily at his mistaxe, when he pressed 
her arm in his, and pointed to two persons at a little distance, who were look- 
ing hes at the same window with a deep interest in the chests of drawers and 
tables. 

‘Hush!’ Tom whispered. ‘Miss Pecksniff and the young gentleman to 
whom she is going to be married.’ 

‘ Why does he look as if he was going to be buried, Tom?’ inquired his 
oR aee. guia , 

* Why, he is naturally a dismal you tleman, I believe,’ said Tom :— 
*but he is very civil on inoffensive.’ ates. , : 

‘I sup they are furnishing their house,’ whispered Ruth. 
ne Yes, | suppose they are,’ replied Tom. ‘We had better avoid speaking to 
em.’ 


They could not very well avoid looking at them, however, especially a 
some obstruction on the pavement, at a little distance, happened to detain 
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; and two and a great number of prisoners 

On the 3d of Nivose following, at the batule of W issembourg, where he led on 
the attack made on the left, he also succeeded in defeating the Austrians ; and, 
as a reward for his bravery and skill, General Hoche conferred on him the 
next day the command of the camp of Roth, which was occupied by a brigade. 
A short time afterwards, he signalized himself at the siege of Fort Louis, from 
whence he passed into the Palatiaste, to perform, under the orders of General 
Lefebvre, the functions of the chief of the staff of the advanced guard of the 
army The army of the Moselle, afler having been replaced in the Palati- 
nate by that of the Rhine, returned to the frontiers of the Ardennes, having its 
advanced guard placed at Metzerwiss, near Thionviile. General Jourdan 
was then char to take the command, soon afier which two battles were 
fought simultaneously at Arion ; and Soult, who had become adjutant-general, 
was greatly commended for his talentand bravery. He had now the 
rank of colonel, and was so much in the confidence of Lefebvre, that, on more 
than one occasion, he did hischief good service. At the last of the batiles of 
Fleurus, for example, the divisions of the Ardennes, commanded by General 
Marceau, had just been repulsed by the Austrians; they were retreating in 
the greatest disorder towards the Sambre, leaving the right division of the 
army entirely unprotected. Marceau, surrounded by some of his officers, 
was in a state of despair at the defection of his troops, and desired only an 
honourable death. They were stationed the windmill of Fleurus: 
and the Austrians were pressing thitherwards en masse. At this tenible mo- 
ment of excitement and despair Colonel Soult arrived. 

; Marceau!’ he exclaimed; ‘thou wouldst die then, and disho- 
nour thyself and thy soldiers? No; rather rally them ; return to the battle 
with them ; for true glory will be to conquer them.’ 

Marceau listened to this appeal, rallied the divisions, returned to the com- 
bat, and took part in the successes of the day. 

The general-in-chief, Jourdan, then directed the army of the Sambre and 
Meuse to advance, in order to take possession of Belgium, as far as the banks 
of the Rhine. This memorable expedition led to several very serious affairs 
at the passage of the Meuse, on the Ourthe and the Roer. The advanced 
= of General Lefebvre displayed its accustomed bravery, especially at 

innich, where Soult had again the opportunity afforded him of contributing 
to the success of the French army, though desperate and sanguinary was the 
combat. A short ume after the French army arrived on the canks of the 
Rhine, the colonel received the brevet of general of brigade, and in this ca- 
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» Were taken by him. ]St.Gali. Soult arrived in time to take part in the combats of Frauenfeld 


and of Winterthur, and he was afterwards charged with the defence of the 
entrenched camp at Zurichburg. It was there that he fought that celebrated 
battle of Zurieh, on the 14th, 15th, and 16:h of Prairial, which alone would 
be sufficient, by the multiplied proofs of talent, skill, and courage, displayed 
in it, to immortalize any general, any army, and any ’ 

It was at this time that Field-Marshal Suwarrow, W proved himself 
an able conqueror in Italy, arrived in Switzerland, and General Massena 
seized on the moment as tious for attacking the Russian and Austrian 
armies opposed to him. ‘To prevent the junction of Suwarrow’s corps with 
the army already in Switzerland, was the tobject, and to this plan 
into effect, General Soult was selected. The task was difficult, His forces 
were much inferiot to those to him, and yet by greatskill and activi- 
ty, he succeeded in making 4,000 prisoners, and in capturing 600 horses, 30 

ieces of cannon, and the flotilla the Austrians had placed on the lake of 
Lurich, In addition to these trophies, there were killed and wounded 
of the Austrian army, and the rest, in a state of the greatest disorder, only 
saved themselves by crossing the Rhine. Marshal Soult dwells with cae 
even to this day on the marvels and wonders of ‘hat encounter. He a 
marsh to cross, the better to examine which, he approached it for several 
days in the dress of a common soldier, and so well were his measures taken 
that, in a single night, a solid causeway was constructed for the march of his 
artillery. The consequence was that, passing a batialion by night, all of 
them ood swimmers, he came upon the Austrians, in the grey of the morn- 
ing, when they least expected him, and entirely defeated them. 

ushed with victory, and delighted with the success which had attended 

his own plans, Soult drove back the Austrians beyond the Rhine, and re-cap- 
tured with one of his brigades the town of Constance. The tal -in-chiet 

Massena, after this brilliant success, directed Soultt to take the command of 
the three divisions which he destined to march against the Russian army 
Rhine, from its rise to the Lake of Constance, Soult was recalled by Gen- 
eral Massena to the left wing of the army, and placed at its head. 

At this time the events of the 18th Brumaire deranged some of the plans 
which had been formed for the approaching winter. The Directory being 
overthrown, the ‘hero of the pyramids’ was the idol of the French people. 
Massena was soon appointed to the command of the army in Italy, and Gen- 
eral Soult was chosen to be his lieutenant, ‘To him was confided at Genoa 
the right wing of the Italian army, composed of three divisions, which were 


| y ’ , city he entered the division of General Harty, to be engaged, under his or- | distributed over the count R to Savona. ttle o 
. them where they were for a few moments. Miss Pecksniff had quite the air en A the blockade of Luxemburg, up to ot time of its reduction. The! was one of those we pom beng wy wonvetele, — pec hag ag 
H of having taken the unhappy Moddle captive, and brought him up tothe con-/ army then passed the Rhine, and marched onwards to the Maine. On the re- { turn to boast of, Fae which in this case it belongs to the French to recount. 
templation of the furniture like a lambto the altar. He offered no resistance, | turn of the expedition which brought it back to the Rhine, General Soult was ; Pressed down, defeated, in a state of revolt, flight, and disgrace, Soult 
but was perfectly resigned and quiet. The melancholy depicted in the turn | again employed in the division of his friend, General Lefebvre, who confided | snatched from’ the hand of a sub-oflicer of the 9 th’ regiment ts drapean 
“ of his languishing head, _and in his dejected attitude, was extreme; and | to him the command of his light troops. On the recommencement of hostili- planted it on the heights that his t were rapidly abandoning, rallied his 
though there was a full-sized four-post bedstead in the window, such a tear | yes, this advanced guard formed part of the corps commanded by General | inen, maintained his ground until it could be quilted with glory, and caused 
1 stood trembling in his eye, as seemed to blot it out. , , : Kleber. General Soult was first, and most ardent, in the combats which oc- | his division to march on Varaggio, in order that it might once more approach 
Augustus, my love,’ said Miss Pecksniff, ‘ask the price of the eight 10se- | curred at the passage of the Seig, at Enest, and at Usnach ; and on the next | Genoa, When, subsequently, General Massena was defeated at Albissola 
ad wood chairs, and the loo table. ad day he commanded the attack upon the left of the enemy at the battle of Alten Soult was successful at Sassello and Gropasto, and at the latter place made 
I ‘P erhaps they are ordered already,’ said Augustus. ‘Perhaps they are | Kerchen, where the Austrians were the conquerors. General Soult, who had | 300) Austrian prisoners. The Austrian forces, however took ample reven 
: another s. : M - ; he been detached with three battalions and 150 cavalry, to cover the left of the | 4t Ponte Ivrea, and ihe Austrian general, Bellegarde, oflered to the vanquish- 
ns ; They can make snore like them, if they are,’ rejoined Miss Pecksniff. army at Herborn, was ignorant of the retreat of the main body, and suddenly | ed, honourable terms. But Soult’s re ly was to this effect, ‘The French 
‘8 No, no, they can’t,’ said Moddle. ‘It’s impossible !’ : found himself surrounded by 4000 Austrian cavalry. In this state of difficul- | neyer capitulate.’ Such a bearin prodaced two good results: it encouraged 
io He appeared, tor the moment, to be quite overwhelmed and stupified by the | ty, all his energy and resolution were necessary; Sut he succeeded in getting | his own troops and discouraged the Austrian commander, But Soult, hav- 
, Pre tetu of his as happiness; but recovering, entered the shop.— | his detachments together, and marched for Hocenbourg. Although in dan- ing gained his object eausel bie army to withdraw, only, however, to wit- 
= e returned immediately : saying, in a tone of despair, ger of being cut to pieces, and required repeatedly to lay down his arms, he | ness the most frightful scenes of hunger and misery. Go searce were the 
‘. ‘ Twenty-four pound ten ! ; > , refused so to do, ont after a sharp contest of five hours’ duration, the pursuit | provisions, and to such a state of famine were the men reduced, that many 
ce Miss Pecksniff, — receive this announcement, became conscious of | slackened, and he was permitted to continue his march without farther oppo- Saiveds of French soldiers cooked human flesh and partook of it to save 
‘it the observation of Tom Pinch and his sister. A sition. This retreat was greatly eulogised by the army and the government, | their own lives. At last, shut up in Genoa, with an English squadron bom- 
th Oh, really !' cried Miss Pecksniff, glancing about her, as if for some con- | and his name became the theme of general praise. After a day's repose, his | harding the city from the sea, and the Austrians attacking it by land, nothing 
os venient means of sinking into the earth. ‘Upon my word, I—there never | troops were led on to battle at Kalteeig, where the Austrians were deteated, | remained for Soult and his forces, then joined to those of Massena. but to 
+4 was such ~— think that one should be so very—Mr. Augustus Moddle :— | and sustained a loss of no less than 4000 men. There, and at the batile of force their passage out at the point of the bayonet. At one moment the troops 
ke Miss Piach? : ; ma AL eagtng T , Friedberg, which shorily tollowed, General Soult was especially remarked for | hesitated ; Massena was with them, and Soult was at the important posi- 
‘he Miss Pecksniff was quite gracious to Miss Pinch in this triumphant intro- | his = and zeal. From thence he proceeded to the frontiers of Bohe- | tion of the Deux Freres. ‘Remember,’ said Massena, ‘that 1 am here, and 
led duction ; ae She was more than gracious; exceedingly | mia, and in the course of this movement took possession of the fortress of | that the General Soult is at the Deux Freres: we shall gain the vietory.’ 
oe kind and cordial. Whether the recollection of the old service Tom had ren-| Koninghoffen. Arrived on the Nab, the French general-in-chief, Jourdan, | And jt was so; for in the evening 1600 Austrian prisoners were in the hands 
ssi dered her in knocking Mr. Jonas on the head, had wrought this change in her | had left a great distance between the right of his army and the left of the army | of the French. Unintimidated by momentary loss, the Austrians, however 
“i opinions; or whether her separation from her parent had reconciled her to all | of the Rhine, which had not yet reached Ratisbon. The Archduke Charles | penewed their attacks, and the conflicts which followed were severe and des- 
* human-kind, or to all that increasing portion of human-kind which was not | profited by this oversight, and passed, with great ability, between the two perate, The sabsequent conflict at Monte Fascio, where Soult surprised an 
rl Iriendly to him ; or whether the delight of having some new female acquaint- | armies, and completely defeated General Bernadotte at Neumark, whom he Austrian division, was extremely disastrous to the Austrian army ; indeed 
Jer ance to whom to communicate her interesting prospects, was paramount to| pursued with vigour "”P to Wursburg. General Jourdan hastened to this | Massena, when he heard of the success, went forth to meet his friend, em- 
«wd every other consideration ; cordial and kind Miss Pecksniff was. And twice spot with his division; but the advanced guard could not co-operatewith him, | peaced him with enthusiasm, and the town and camp were illuminated in to- 
‘ing Miss Pecksnifi kissed Miss Pinch upon the cheek, eer ‘ __. | for it was engaged in another direction in a sanguinary conflict, where it was | yen of joy. Sovltnow dreamed of far greater triumphs. ‘ Let me have but 
ref i, Augustus—Mr. Pinch, you know. My dear girl!’ said Miss Pecksnifi, | defeated, leaving General Soult detached at a distance of three leagues on the time and provisions to feed my men,’ he said, ‘and 1 will cause this block- 
: = aside,a‘ I never was so ashamed in all my life.’ left in a state of ignorance of what had transpired. ; 
ast, Ruth begged her not to think of it. 


ade of Genoa to be raised.’ But how was time to be spared? and how were 
provisions to be procured 7 

There wasa division of the Austrian army, on Mount Creto, which must 
be got rid of, and another ‘surprise’ was resolved on, At first the enterprise 


ae ‘I mind your brother less than anybody else,’ simpered Miss Pecksniff.— 
av ‘But the indelicacy of meeting any gentleman under such circumstances! 
Augustus, my child, did you r 


The first news he received of the successes of the Archduke Charles was from 
the appearance of the Austrian troops, and the firing of their cannon on his rear. 
There was no time to be lost. He assembled his troops, announced his project 








he Here Miss Pecksniff whis din hi T) flerine Moddl mai of marching on Culmbach, or on Lechtenfurt, of passing the Maine, and of draw- | sueceeded, but in the end the French were entirely defeated , Soult was 
had ; Twenty-four | aed POR EB SAF. Sas SEINE 2 € repeated: | ing after him thither the Austrian forces. This mancuvre succeeded ; he re- | wounded, and his leg broken. His soldiers, seeing him fall, believed he was 
ome ‘Oh, you sill goote Pe % mean them,’ said Miss Pecksniff. ‘I turned to his former position, passed with his troops near the Austrian lines, and | dead, took 10 flight, and left him in the power of the Austrians, only his broth- 
out soenitias at ta y man! i don't mean them, said Miss Pecksnill. aM | arrived, at the close of the day, before Paunach, where the French arny was | er and Captain Hulot abiding near him. He was treated by the Prince de 
* Here she whispered him again assembled, and which, already on the left bank of the Maine, had for several Hohenzolern with the greatest care, and conveyed t Alexandria, ‘There he 
lace, ‘It it’s the pron atterned ines an that i the window : Gherawo. teaee hours considered itself lost. The retreat was continued to the Rhine, where | remained for a long while a prisoner; but he always states that it would 
ther six,’ said Moddle eth asigh. ‘And very dear.’ : : . | General Beurnonville took the command, and sent General Soult into the Hund- have been impossible to have been attended to with more of kindness or care. 
arm Miss Pecksnifi stopped him from obving any further explanation by laying sruck, to scour the country, and protect the extreme right of the army upto | The battle of Marengo led to his being set at liberty, but his wounds had 
time her hand upon his lips, and betraying a soit re Fetes She then asked | Mayence. An armistice followed; but, on the recommencement of hostilities, | been so serious as to render him for a long time unable te engage in active 
thed Tom Pinch which way he was going ny , General Hoche, who had taken the ce of Beurnonville, again confided to Soult | service. ; 
) the ‘I was going to see if 1 could find yoursister ’ answered ‘Tom, ‘to whom [| the command of a detached corps which formed the advanced guard of the left} When the French army was re-organized by Bonaparte, the title of Lieu. 
; wished to say afew words. We are going to Mrs Todgers’s where I had the | Wing- Many engagements followed as the French moved upon Lahn, where tenant-General, commander of the right wing’ was still reserved tor him, and 
urch pleasure of seeing her, before.’ g . S, they were officially informed of the general armistice signed Leben. The he was also appointed to the command of Piedmont. That country was then 
earth ‘It’s of no use your zoing on. then.’ said Cherry, for we have not long left | peace of Campo Formio having been signed, the French organized on the banks without troops, and it bbe, es agitated by party Nw oo The — 
mger there; and I know she is not at home. But Pil take you to my sister’s house, | of the Rhine a new army, called that of Mayence, to the command of which | were infested with robbers, ~ an the act vom mt 4 irection of ae 
: if you please. Augustas—Mr. Moddle, { mean—and myself, are on our | General Jcrebert was appointed. He intrusted the command of the 3d division bands of a rey pm a A nd ania aby ait rouble ei 
Still way toteathere, now. You needn’tthink of him,’ she added, nodding her | to General Soult, who was ordered to occupy Westphalia. ‘The negotiations at | © the inhabitants of the va _ of Aost 8 vree. Be oe t at — 434 
"had head, as she observed some hesitation on Tom’s pait ‘ He is not at home.’ | Radstadt having been broken off, General Jourdan was appointed to the command | directed his mind to these evils, the roads were protected, the very marauders mis 
‘Are you sure ?’ asked Tom. of the army of the Danube, which was organizing at Strasbourgh; and General | Were converted into soldiers, a past ar i pardoned, ~y peace mp 
head, ‘Oh, I am quite sure of that. Idon’t want any more revenge,’ said Miss | Soult was employed in the advanced guard, under the orders of Lefebvre. The | ¥4* pooner ey penta Se neetiit chines thea wed for bie * ;f 
Pecksnifi, expressively. ‘ But, really, I beg you two gentlemen to walk on, | army, having passed the Rhine, proceeded in the direction of the Black Mountains, | Parauve © ~ ; ab on “ ~- aan Suite ween @ - aanitene a 
very and allow me to follow with Miss Pinch. My dear, | never was so taken by | and thence to Pfullenderf and Ostrach. Shortly afterwards, the Austrians ad- — Fi a}, an iththe King of cs - Br ae of that rend a en ya 
ae surprise |’ vanced ; and, on the 19th of March, General Soult, at the head of his light in- | 8? ~ aoe Ngee mer y oe “nould eter Ne Sa 2 fone éf i. 
wie In furtherance of this bashful arrangement, Moddle gave his arm to Tom; | fantry, was compelled to engage in a combat on the heights of Horskirch and he Fre te — ees Soult is tone wid: the Me Me poly - ti 
oice. and Miss Pecksniff linked her arm in Ruth’s. Saulgen, which lasted the whole day, and in which the Archduke Charles was -_ wih h im 16.000 ~ belongin to the army of Rx ‘ During the fif. a4. 
flinty ine Of course, my love,’ said Miss Pecksniff, ‘ it would be useless for me to | finally successful. General Lefebvre was seriously wounded, and could not re- ron ot that the maaan inhabited ho atnadions of ete, he preserved ; 
s dear isguise, after what you have seen, that | am about to be united to the gentle- | tain the command, and to Soult it was intrusted. ete, tee memorable battle the strictest discipline amongst his troops, and thus prevented auy conflicts be- 
man who is walking with your brother. It would be in vain to conceal it. just referred to, a battalion of infantry having been driven back by the Austrians, tween them and the Neapolitans. 
Tom Meee eee ee eee aa iq | nave take ght nthe rate! dorde, General Sol ied one oh | Ai eae of Amisha which prod Thar now amie she Brench 
y sim- ‘la ere (ag Sioa id Miss P ae 5 if with | J's a a. ; standards, and rushed into the midst of the runaways. lea ressed to them @| armies in foreign countries were ordered to return to Franee, Soult’s divi- 
while uieties ii hie chosen al fan “ied in this nae oak anmaned > oes onl few rallying words of reproach and yet of encouragement ; they surrounded - sion followed the example of the rest; and he himself being named colone!l- 
‘ds of ho in 060 Fediner maclancboly tat? cied, 7 spac 1€, followed his orders, and finally turned defeat into victory, and drove the | in chief of the Consul’s guard, roceeded to Paris to execate the duties of the 
. been ‘So very shorta sine? Ruths eleaded Austrians for the third time beyond the Ostrach. At Liebtingen, also, Soult office. At this time the First Consul, Bonaparte, only knew General Soult 
now @ ‘Mo. ne: but don’t let that seer mo wth seer entmer! ectemsed. ites gained a battle, in which he made 2000 prisoners; but the Archduke Charles | from his reputation, having never seen him before. ‘1 give you,’ he said to 
r sad- Pecksniff. “7 I am cerious to hear what ree oe A ’ SS | afterwards punished his temerity, and, after prodigious efforts of valour and | the consular guard, ‘a man as your colonel, both of strong head and of strong 
j, and Ruth acknowledged chat he hed dine seavedl hee ot fest eiaktes locking talent, he was obliged to pass the Danube at Dettingen. The Archduke Charles heart, and any one stronger than he Ido not tknow. He twas afterwards 
sed to ° pather low Bm presse st sight as 5 eer pe | ry erage a - be ony ry high —— of the peep and | named cumpnantons ~ Ra ae a ~ te guese. Lee dean & _ 
lease t sea lier 9? , . ee . + P : sang froid of Soult, though Soult found in him very generally a successful oppon- | gram, at this period of his life fearing Soult’s influence over the mind o . 
- wit- Pm Se pn A yn torny pone ge aoe qo Fanny a Defeated and discouraged, the army of France once more withdrew to the nepamte, and wishin to prevent its continuance, engaged in a series of in- 
forms me that it is quite a joke among the gentlemen in the house. Indeed | Rhine. There the general-in-chief, Massena, assembled under hi» command ail | trigues to discredit his fame, and to bring him into disgrace ; but, on the whole, 
putting but for the positive commands I have laid upon him, I believe it would have | the troops under the title of the new army of the Danube; and General Soult, | they were unsuccessful. 643 P 
“asion- been the occasion ot loaded fire-arms being resorted to more than once. | 2W promoted to the rank of general of division, was called by him to take apart| Napoleon unable to gain by the peace of Amiens the advantages he had hopec 
What do you think is the cause of his appearance of depression 1 in its intended operations. ‘Lhe inbabitants of the various Swiss cantons were | for, and peace being no longer poe, established three camps onthe purthern 
| Good : To be Continued at that time divided by reciprocal jealousies : the war which ravaged their country | coast, that of the right at Ostend and Dunkirk, under the orders of General 
had enfeebled them; but all remembered with just pride their former inde- | Davoust; that ofthe left at Etaples and Montreuil, under the command ot 
pendence, and sought to re-establish the cantons of Schwitz, Uri, and Un- | General Ney ; while that of the centre, from —— to Calais, was entrusted 
e very MARSHAL SOULT derwald. At length the moment of insurrection arrived ; the Swiss did not | to General Soult. This latter army was by far the most numerous of the 
. 2 Ie 4 need the urgent entreaties of foreigners to rouse them to vigorous efforts ; for | three, and it was here that took place the first development of the new sys- 
Marshal Soult was born at Saint Amans, in the department of the Tarn, on | the French were arrested and put in prison, whilst the republic of Uri was | tem of military organization, of which the First Consul established the basis. 
ly say the 29th of March, 1769. At the age of sixteen, on the 15th of April, 1785, | also proclaimed. In this state of things something was necessary to be done, | According to that system, all the troops destined for active service were incor- 
° he commenced his career as a soldier, by entering the 23d regiment of royal | and that something was either to calin down the insurrection, or to disperse | porated into corps d’armée, over each of which a general presided, subject 
ry-face, infantry ; and in this regiment he passed his first grades. At the end of 1791, | and dissolve it by force. When Soult approached the canton of Schwitz with only to himself, as commander of the whole. Thus, having projected an in- 
la curt- Marshal Luckner charged him with the organization of the first battalion of | his division of the French army, he found all the inhabitants capable of bear- | vasion of England, the troops destined for that operation were told off into ten 
the Upper Rhine; and he was appointed sub-lieutenant of grenadiers. ‘T'wo | ing arms assembie din the defiles and on the heights, fully resolved to defend | corps, which were assembled on the coast from Holland to Breg. In the dis- 
isten ‘0 months afterwards, the battalion named him, by acclamation, adjutant-major, | themselves to the last extremity. The general, under these circumstances, | tribution of the numbers which Napoleon gave to these corps, that of Genera} 
reams ! and afterwards captain. In those days the French soldiers selected their sub- did not hesitate as to the course he should pursue. He felt, that it he attempt- Soult was the fourth. It was composed of four divisions of infantry, each di- 
s of the officers, for the throne was in a state of abeyance. ed to reduce the canton by force, and without conditions, he would be driving | vision consisting of 10,000 men and a division of cavalry. It is unnecessary 
At this period ofhis life Soult’s voice was always tor war This desire he | all the Swiss to the extremity of making common cause; and that the best | to relate the total failure of this vast but futile project; but the readers of Re- 
uth lay soon had the opportunity of gratifying; for, on the 29th of March, 1793, he | course would be to offer a fall pardon to all who had risen against France, | gina cannot fail of being amused by a few extracts trom the popular songs, 
portrau greatly distinguished himself at the combat of Oberfelsheim, under the com- | on condition of their immediate submission. This plan succeeded, and in | caricatures, and satires which then issued from the English press, In propor- 
mand of General Custines. The tact and talent he displayed on that occasion | two days the canton of Schwitz was pacified, disarmed, and Soult was re- | tion as the threatened invasion was delayed, the apprehensions at firs: excited 
led to his being charged to direct, in the department of the Vosges, the opera- | ceived as a liberator. fa the cantons of Uri and Unterwald he was com- by it died away, till at last burlesque succeeded satire, and the most livel 
- tions of two battalions destined to retake the camp of Rudenthal, which had | pelled to resort to war to accomplish his object; and, although the Swiss | jokes and sallies of valgar wit supplanted the fears which only gradually 
_ been taken possession of by the opponents of France, in consequence of the | fought with prodigious energy and courage, he defeated them at Steig, Vesen, | subsided. Thirty years atterwards, trom that same coast, where Soult com- 
defection of General d’Ariands. On the 29th Brumaire, an. 2, Hoche, the | on St. Gothard, and at Aivolo, where a general dispersion of their forces took | manded the army of invasion, which so long threatened but never landed, the 
4 home, general-in-chief, called the young Soult to the staff of the army of the Moselle, | place. : ; same Soult, when he embarked for the coasts of England, was received with 
, sailied and charged him with the guidance of a division, which he conducted to the| His troops had scarcely entered into their cantonments when he received | a noble and generous bospitality, because he brought in his hand the emblem 
s. Tom battle of Kaiserslautern; where, however, it sustained a defeat on the 3d Fri- | orders suddenly to conduct them to Zurich, and there to join the rest of the | of peace. When he returned to Paris, the old marshal recounted with entha- 
to have maire. The Vosges were then occupied by the invading army, and General | army under the command of Massena, who had been directed to uppose the | siasm the reception he had met with in London, till little Thiers gave out in 
to chef- Hoche sought to retake the lines of Wissembourg, and to liberate Landau | under Suwarrow, who had defeated the French general Lecourbe, and ad- | al) the saloons of Paris ‘ that the marshal had gone mad of my 
ard the from its state of blockade. In order to succeed in this enterprise, he directed | vanced to Schwitz. In this expedition Soult was successful; 12,000 men | _ But to return to Boul and Calais. The whole of Soult's , when 
do. | the army of the Moselle by Niderbroun, Werth, and on Wissembourg, confid- | were put to flight, and 3000 were reported to have died of hunger. After | in command in that neighbourhood, was spent in training and hardening his 
giad to ing to Captain Soult the command of a detached corps sent to surprise the | having compelled the Austrians to withdraw from all the left bank of the soldiers. On one occasion, the First Consul, having witnessed the evolutions 
ceptable camp of Marsthal. In this operation the success of the young captain was | Austrians, already masters of a portion of Thurgovie and of the canton of | of Soult’s divisions, expressed his apprehensions Jest they should terminate 
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in the exhaustion of the men. Soult replied, ‘ Sir, I only give them the time 
necessary for re ; then their exercises and labour at the public works re- 
commence, T who cannot support the fatigue I endure myself, may 
leave my divisions and proceed to the depots; but those I keep around me 
will be able to endure every fatigue, and be capable of undertaking the con- 
quest of the world.’ That was precisely the undertaking which would have 
suited both the general and his master; but,happily, ‘ Britannia ruled the waves, 








ec Albion. 





the winter and the whole of the spring of 1807. In the month of June of that 
year, the Russians opened a new campaign; and the combat of Gustadt, and, 
above all, the battle of Heilsberg, and the combat of Keenigsburg, the last of 
which Marshal Soult conducted in person, led to resul.s most disastrous, 
both to the Russian and the Prussian armies, and, finally, to the negotiations 
and peace of Tilsit. When that peace was signed, Buonaparte appointed the 
marsha! his plenipotentiary, to arrange for the execution of the various arti- 


and though Soult well merited the title of mansuaL, which was conferred on | cles of che treaty, having tor their object to fix, with Prussia, the limits of the 


him in May, 1804, he was not permitted to land on the coasts uf ‘ merry Eng- 
land’ the army he had so well educated and trained. 

This was the period when the press of Mr. Ginger, of Piccadilly, poured forth 
the ‘ Addresses of Publicola’ to ‘ the people of England, to the soldiers, and 
to the sailors ;’as well as to‘the mechanics, artificers, manufacturers, and 
labourers of England, on the subject of the threatened invasior This was 
the period when ‘an English tailor’ was shuwn ‘to be equal » two French 
grenadiers, or eternal shame and infamy on the dastardly coward who would 
not shed the last drop of his blood in defence of his king and country.’ This 
was (he time when the artificers of Birmingham were roused by Mr. Piercy 
by his spirit-stirring tract, Te Lion Sleeps; and when he called on the 

“ Merry sons of freedom 
To hand about the pitcher, 
For, though the state might be poor, 
he land was never richer.” 

This was the time when Cox, Son, and Baylis, of Great Queen Street, en- 
gaged the smaltitude to join the ‘ association tor preserving liberty and proper- 
ty. This was the time when ‘specimens of French ferocity and brutality in 
Wales’ were sold at cighteenpence per cozen, in order that the British might 
know what ‘they would have to trast to if Bony and Soult should reach 
them.’ 


grand duchy of Warsaw, and the free city of Dantzic. He was also charged 
to determine the direction of a military route, the object of which was to open 
the communications of Saxony with the grand duchy of Warsaw. Having 
terminated with success their negotia:ions, he collected together his dreaded 
forces, and was charged with the government of Berlin. 

It was at the end of this campaign that Marshal Soult received the title of 
Duke of Dalmatia. War had now ceased in the north, only to break out with 
fresh violence elsewhere. In Spain Napoleon imagined that he had found a 
convenient field for the aggrandise ment of his family ; and, after a series of 
crimes, of which the memory is still fresh, Joseph was proclaimed king in the 
room of Charles, and his son Ferdinand. But Spain was not to be trampled 
upon. Her peuple rose ea masse, and the victories cf Baylen and of Vimiera, 
forced the invaders to seek shelier beyond the Ebro. Such was the situation 
of Spain and the French forces in the Peninsula when the usurper assem- 
bled at Erfuth a congress of king and sovereign princes, with the hope of jus- 
tifying in their eyes the great military movement he was about to undertake 
in the south of Europe. 

With that congress Napoleon was satisfied, and Marshal Soult was direct- 
ec to proceed, without stopping, to Bayonne, there to await the usurper, and 
to take the command of the second corps of the French army concentrated 
in the environs of Briviesca. He soon moved forward. The Spanish army 





This was the time when Hatchard, of 190 Piccadilly, sold, at threepence 
per dozen, the following song, to the tune of ‘ Hearts of Oak:’— 
“ Shall Frenchmen rule o'er us? King Edward said No! 
And No! sail King Harry; and Queen Bess she said No! 
And No! said old England, and No! she says still, 
They shall never rule us,—let them try if they will. 
Hearts of oak we are all, both our ships and our men. 
Then steady, boys, steady, 
Let's always be ready, 
We have trimmed them belore, let us trim them again. 


Shall Frenchmen rule o'er us? King George he says No! 
And No ! say our Lords, and our Commons say No! 
And No! say all Britons of every degree, 
They shall never rule Britons unirep and rare! 
Hearts of oak, &c, 


Shali Frenchmen rule us, free sons of the waves % 
Shall England be ruled by a nation of slaves ? 

Shall the Corsican tyrant, who bound on their chains, 
Govern us in the room of our good king who reigns ? 


Hearts of oak, &c. 


And now to return to Boulogne, and to the preparations made for a descent 
by the French on the English coast, The flotilla and the transport vessels 
were on the point of setting sail, and the troops had made demonstrations of 
embarking ; provisions in large quantities, ammunition, artillery, the horses 
of the staif, and a portion of those of the cavalry, were on board. ‘The flo- 
tilla was classed into divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, and compa- 
nies, in such a manner that the troops might be able to encamp or form, as 
occasion might require, in order of battle on touching the coast of England. 
Instructions were everywhere given, from the Texel to Brest, to be ready to 
depart at a moment's notice, and the army and navy only waited for the sig- 
ms Vainly imagining that the French-Spanish squadron, under the orders 
of the Admirals Gravina and Villeneuve, would be successful in their naval 
operations against Nelson, Buonaparte only looked for the arrival of that 

uadron in the Manche. But he was, indeed, mistaken in his calculations ; 

elson had defeated them. ‘The flotilla would have been wholly useless un- 
less backed by the vessels on which he calculated for support, and orders were 
given to the army ot the coast to proceed to Germany! The fourth division 
commanded by Marshal Soult, took the direction of Spire, by Metz and Lon- 
dau. That memorable march, the rapidity ot which has hardly ever been 
surpassed (the troops on one occasion marching seventy-two hours without a 
halt, except for refreshment), had the effect of surprising the Austrian army, 
of deleating their cavalry then on its return from Italy, of aiding the French 
in investing Memmingen, which was forced to capitulate in six hours, and 
of enabling Soult to invest Ulm, and of compelling even the redoubtable 
General Mack to sign a capitulation in order to save the lives of his men. 
Alter this immense event, which occurred on the Mth of October, 1805, 
Buonapar ¢, then emperor, hastened for Vienna, which was at that time un- 
defended. ‘The city opened its gates, delivered up its arsenals, its magazines, 
its depots, its archives; and the passage of the Danube was eflected at that 
mement when the Austrians were engaged in preparing to destroy the bridge. 
The battle of Austerlitz followed. The corps of Marshal Soult was stationed 
in the centre of the line. When Napoleon had given his final instructions to 
the other marshals, he approached Soult, and said, ‘As to you, marshal, | 
have no orders to give you, except it be to do as you have always done.’ The 
signal was then given. Marshal Soult put himself at the head of his corps, 
and the first resultof his able movements, was to drive into the lake of Menitz 
a late, portion of the Russian army, having optweer | broken the ice which 
covered it by directing against it the whole of his artillery. The horses and 
their riders were disappearing in masses, when Buonaparte approached Soult, 
and said tohim, ‘ Monsieur le marechal, you have this day covered yourself 
with glory; you have surpassed every thing | expected even from you.’ And 
late in the conflict, when some chiefs approached Buonaparte, and asked for 
farther instructions, he said, ‘ No! Goto Marshal Soult, and ask your instruc- 
tions from him; it is he who conducts the battle.’ 

The result of the battleof Austerlitz,at which the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia were present,is well known; 30,000 prisoners were made by the 
French, 168 pieces of cannon taken, with 100 standards, while the loss to the 
Austrians and Russians in killed and wounded did not fall short of 20,000. 
Buonaparte, having no other military distinctions to confer on Marshal Soult, 
appointed him governor of Vienna, in virtue of the treaty of Presbourg, In 
oie further to express the gratitude to the marshal, Buonaparte authorised 
him to raise for his own account a contribution of a million of francs; but 
he replied with dignity and disinterestedness, ‘that his services were rendered 
to his country, and could not be paid for by money.’ Other funds, which 
were also placed at his disposal, he employed in the better providing for, and 
taking care of the wounded soldiers. 

The war against Prussia followed. Marshal Soult had his head-quarters at 
Passau watching all the course of the Inn to beyond Braunan. _ In Septem- 
ber 1806 orders were given to advance, and the army passed the Danube, and 
marched on Saal. The first encounter with the Prussians took place at Saal- 
field and the battle of Jena followed where Marshal Soult greatly distinguished 
himself. It wason this occasion that the old Marshal Kalkreuth, °who com- 
manded a portion of the retreating Prussian forces, endeavoured to convince 
Marshal Soult, who was pursuing him with vigour, that the King of Prussia 
had submitted to all the conditions imposed on him by Puotiaparte, and that 
an armistice had been signed. ‘ Monsieur le marechal,’ replied Soult, ‘ you 
are incorrectly informed, I will not believe your news until you cause your 
troops to lay down their arms. If you will not do this, withdraw, for I march 
to ightagainst you.’ The two marshals separated. The Prussian troops had 
— however, by the delay of the interview ; but Soult overtook them at 
Nordhausen, and there {took from them a portion of their artillery. Lubeck 
he aflerwards carried by assault, after a desperate resistance ; and General 
Blucher, shut up between the Trawe and the frontiers of Holstein, was obliged, 
with 22,000 men and 160 pieces of cannon, to capitulate. The strong forts on 
the Elbe an! the Oder also fell into the power of the French, and, with the ex- 
ception of some fortresses in Upper Silesia, and on the Vistula, all, including 
Berlin itself, had submitted In Poland, also, the successes of the French 
were not lesqjindubitable, and, had not a Russian army opposed a stout resist, 
ance, Europe, at that moment, appeared on the eve of being reduced to French 
domination. ‘The heavy rains also contributed to retard their progress, and 
the winter of 1806 was by no means favourable to their advance. In Feb- 
raary, 1807,Marshal Soult was again in the field, and was present at the bat- 
tle of Eylau, when Buonaparte condescended to send for him, and ask his 
advice 

*] am aboutto onder a retreat,’ said Napoleon, at the end of the first day’s 
carhage. ' Mind, sire, you do not,’ replied the marshal; ‘ for, if the retreat 
should take place, you will lose a large portion of your artillery, and, perhaps, 
30,000 wound-d and dispersed troops, that want or fatigue have caused to 
seek shelter in the houses; whilst, if you wait until to-morrow before you 
come to a determination, it'is possible thatthe enemy, who have likewise 
sustained great losses, may withdraw during the night, resigning to you the 
trophies of victory, and t -aving you the field of battle. if. on the contrary, 
we should find them to-morrow in the same positions, we will put ona good 
face, and during the interval, the corps of Marshals Ney and Bernadotte, 
which are on their march hither, will arrive’ 

Napoleon tollowed the advice of Soult, and on the next day it was disco- 
vered that the Russians had retreated, leaving the ground covered with their 
wounded and dead. The marshal now occupied himself with the formation 


of an entrenched camp at Lomiiten, where he passed with his troops the rest of 


was defeated ; Napoleon advanced to Burgos ; Lannes and Mortimer march- 
ed on Tudela, Buonaparte on Madrid, Lefebvre and Victor were victorious 
at Durango; Marshal Soult defeated the Spanish troops at Renosa, San- 
tander, and St. Vincent; and, driving them from the Asturias, entered the 
kingdom of Leon. The English army, commanded by Sir John Moore, was 
at Salamanca when Buonaparte entered Madrid. ‘The retreat to Corunna 
followed. It bound no fresh laurels round the marshal’s brow, tor the Eng- 
lish, when forced to fight at last, entirely overthrew bim. But they lost their 
rallant chief; and, having betaken themselves to their ships, lefi the road to 
Portugal open. ‘hither Soult turned, but he had deceived himself, or had 
been deceived, as to the sentiments of the Portuguese people. He —— to 
be received with open arms. He met with a fierce, though a desultory and 
feeble resistance. Bands of undisciplined and half-armed peasants endeavour- 
ed to stop him, but in vain, atChaves Braga was entered after a slight re- 
sistance; and Oporto, though surrounded by field-works, fell with equal ease 
into his hands, 

Thus tar the life of Marshal Soult had been one of aimost uninterfupted 
success and glory. Great in victory, he had every where been distinguished 
by his prudence in temporary defeats ; and, to this period, honours had been 
showered upon him, if notin profusion, in abundance. But the marshal 
had not yet come into collision with one greater than himself. Wellesley was 
a name with which he was little acquainted. The reputation acquired by it 
in Asia, indeed, was not, perhaps, unfamiliar to him, but he had yet to learn 
that an English army, ecaneeied by a chief of consummate genius, skill, cou- 
rage, and perseverance, is invincible. A new era in the life of Marshal Soult 
now begins; and from this period it will be seen thai, till the settlement of 
Europe in 1815, although always a brave, able, and enterprising officer, his 
star had set, and that another was risen which led on his opponents to a final 
and complete victory. 

There is a story told of Marshal Soult and of Marshal Ney by Colonel 
Napier, bearing on this precise period of time, which deserves repetition. Just 
before the Jamented fall cf Moore, Major Napier, then in command of the 
50th Regiment, was ordered to drive the French out of the village of Eloina. 
This he did with great gallantry twice ; but, on the second occasion, following 
too far, he received some terrible wounds, and was left for dead upon the field. 
The morning after the battle, the Duke of Dalmatia being apprised of Major 
Napier’s situation, had him conveyed to head-quarters, and wrote to Buona- 
_— desiring that his prisoner might not be sent to France, which would 
1ave been destructive of his professional prospects. The events of the war 
obliging Marshal Soult to depart in few days afterwards from Corunna, he re- 
commendea Major Napier to the attentions of Marshal Ney, who treated 
his prisoner with the kindness of a friend, rather than with the rigour of an 
enemy ; for he quartered him with the French consul, supplied him with 
money, and gave him a general invitation to his house on all public occa- 
sions, and retrained from sending him to France. Such facts do honour to 
Marshals Soult and Ney, and, indeed, generally to human nature, 

To be continued. 





THE FATAL MARK. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 

All was gaiety and bustle at that deservedly admired and popular spa, 
Chaude-fontaine, a spot more highly gifted by nature than any other in Bel- 
gium, ‘The unusual circumstance of a marriage having taken place there, 
to the great amusement and satisfaction of the visitors and immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and the real joy of the parties concerned, filled the persons congre- 
gated on the occasion with perfect ecstasy. . 

Jules Duvivier, a subaltern in the French Lancers, had Jeft his division of 
the army in Spain, having received a severe wound at the battle of Salaman- 
ca, Which compelled him tor a time, by the advice of his medical avendants 
to seek the reviving air of his native hills, situated in the vicinity of Liege. 
Arrived here, he quickly recovered, and had already made up his mind to 
leave the neighbourhood ot Chaude-fontaine, when he accidently mei Ma- 
demoiselle Halliere, a Swiss by birth, who was here enjoying at once the 
pleasures of society, and the advantages derivable from the admirable waters 
of the place. 

To those who have much frequented watering-places, it will be unnecessary 
to dilate upon the ease with which mere acquaintanceships grow intu intima- 
cies. ‘Thrown continually into each other's company, freed trom the re- 
straints of metropolitan trigidity, admiring beautiful scenery together, the 
best feelings of their nature expanding with the clear blue sky above them, 
can we wonder at the circumstance, or blame the graceful young lancer for 
falling violently, passionately in love with the fascinating Marie de Halliere 2 

To account for, to reason on it, is unnecessary ; suftice it to say, that Jules 
became desperately enamoured ot the lovely giri, and in less than three weeks 
found his suit not only approved, but his hand accepted. 

Mademoiselle de Halliere had no one to consult; no kind, affectionate 
father, uncle, or guardian to thwart her wishes. An orphan for many years, 
living on a limited, but independent patrimony, derived, as she asserted, from 
a small estate left to her by ber father, she did not hesitate to pronounce a full 
affirmative to the warm solicitations of our hero (for Jules was a hero) to 
become his bride. 

During their courtship, if the pointed and love-like attentions of a youth 
to a young lady during filteen days may be so called, there were many who 
strove their utmost to mar the match. A prudent dowager, a marchioness 
without a single sous, her only riches consisting of six ugly daughters, had 
whispered her advice to the lancer to find out first ‘who and what the damsel 
was, before he farther compromised himself,’ 

Another female—a rival felle, | believe—ingeniously hinted, ‘that Made- 
moiselle Halliere a'ways wore high gowns, to hide the marks of a certain royal 
disorder, to cure which she had doubiless sought the spa.’ Another, a reject- 
ed sttitor, ‘swore she was a widow, and that her name was assumed.’ But 
Jules laughed at these remarks, and only loved her the better for the envy she 
excited. It is true he sometimes wished that she would speak of her past 
life in less ambiguous terms, and as frequently he determined to question her 
on it; but when they met that thought was forgotten, and, with trath and in- 
nocence beaming in her countenance, the Young soldier felt it would be blas- 
phemy to doubt her. ; 

The result need scarcely be told: the morning on which this sketch opens 
beheld Marie the bride, the beauteous bride of the proud Jules, who, alter 
sartaking of a sumptuous breakfast, given by him toa large party of congratu- 
ating trends, started off in high spirits tor the chateau of his uncle, situat- 
ed near Bruges, determined to linger some few days on the road, and thus en- 
joy, in loving selfishness, the uninterrupted company of her, whose very life 
he felt himself to be. . , 

At about twelve o’clock on the fifth day, the young and newly-married 
couple arrived at Bruges, having hurried past the many objects of interest 
which presented themselves on their journey, in consequence of most earnest 
| Solicitations to join their good old relative, whose handsome seat was alt no 
great distance from the capital of Western Flanders. Here they halted atthe 
principal hotel, intending after dinner to set out for the residence of their un- 
jcle. ‘To save time and trouble, they joined the ¢ "hote, which here, as 
throughout Flanders, takes place atone o'clock $y the time, therefore, that 
the lady had taken off her shaw! and bonnet, and performed those litile ‘ag 
mens de tovlette’ incidental to an appearance before strangers, the great bell 
| sounded, and, as Jules handed down his lovely bride, the already loud clat- 
| tering of forks and spoons bespoke the fact that the substantial meal was 

ready begun 
On entering the room, they found about forty persons seated, all greedily 
employed in devouring their soup, scarcely deigning to look towards the stran- 
gers whocame in. In France, under similar circumstances, a dozen genile- 
men would have risen to offer their seats to the lad In Belgium, however, 
the case is different; and each honest burgher eats his meal, scrambling both 
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for the best seat and daintiest dish, without the slightest attention either to rank 
or sex. 

{t was an unfortunate circumstance for the loving pair to be divided thus 
early in their honeymoon; but so, on the present occasion, they were com. 
pelled to be. Two chairs alone stood unoccupied, and these chairs far a 
while, if possible to make the separation more severe, they happened to be 
op the same side of the table, so that not even an interchange of g 
could take place, no word of converse pass, save ior the benefit of a few stupid 
intervening citizens,—a benefit which neither party were anxious to confer 
upon them. 

As strangers, therefore, they sat down to table, consoling themselves with 
the confident assurance that their separation could not con\tinue above an hour 
and that then a thousand extra caresses might make up for their lost portion of 
‘love's sweet interchange.’ Poor Jules, however, was far too much enam- 
oured to sit down philosophically, and enjoy his meal wita appetite. His eyes 
roved about him, till they fixed in some astonishment or. his opposite neigh- 
bour, who, having coolly laid down his knife and fork, sat anxiously gazing 
at Marie. At first Jules thought it might be accident; some casual resem- 
blance might have struck him: staring might be his habit, andthe next minute 
his regard might fall upon another. But no; his eyes remained riveted on ‘la 
belle Marie,’ and the bridegroom felt anything but comfortable. 

y= man is jealous; [ do not believe any one who says he is not so; 
nor will I assert that some qualms of this kind did not now arise in the 
breast of the lancer, who could not help supposing, from the continued gaze 
of his opposite neighbour, that he must have known the newly-married lady ; 
by possibility he might have been a former friend, a flirt, a lover. Theidea 
was distracting. Jules determined at once to put an end to his doubts; so, 
bending across the table, after some preliminary observation to his staring 
neighbour, he observed, with as much nonchalance as he could possibly 
muster, 

‘ You appear to know that lady? 

‘I think,’ replied the other, in a grave tone, ‘nay, I am sure I do,’ and then 
turned the subject. 

This was anything but satisfactory to the young soldier; for again the eyes 
of the stranger were fixed upon his bride. 

There is nothing more provoking than a limited answer to a question, by 
which we have previously determined to elicit a full explanation. There is 
nothing so painful as half-grounded suspicion, Jules found it intolerable, 
and consequently pressed his inquiries. 

‘ Are you quite certain you have seen this lady before ?” 

‘As confident as that [ now breathe. I never forget a face J have «nce 
beheld. It is Aer, 1am sure; I cannot be mistaken.’ 

* That’s odd! Where did you know her?’ And the questioner felt that his 
happiness depended on the answer. 

‘Thank God! Inever knew her,’ quickly replied the stranger, with a shud- 
der. 

This was indeed a perplexing answer. The husband peace knew in 
what light to regard it. It is true, it freed him at once from all jealousy; 
but then, again, itimplied a mystery, and, from the stranger’s manner, evi- 
dently a dreadful one. What could itmean? He determined to hazard one 
more query. r f 

*‘ My question seems to call up some unpleasant recollection. Will you 
explain it? 

‘If you wish it particularly, 1 will, although I confess I would rather 
drop the subject; at all events, | would not wishtodo so while she is present.’ 

With this reply poor Jules was forced to remain content, though he felt 
that the rack itself would bring less torture than the agonies of suspense. 
Presently, to his great relief, the well-satisfied party began to break up. One 
by one the plethoric burghers left the room; but Marie stirred not. Jules 
watched his opportunity to give her, unseen, a signal to retire. This she 
did; and in less than a quarter of an hour more the lancer and the citizen 
alone remained. 

‘ Now, then, sir,’ said the former, abruptly turning round, ‘ your promised 
explanation.’ : 

The stranger paused ere he replied. ‘I am perhaps wrong in thus satis- 
fying the curiosity of one whom I never saw before, and more particularly 
so, when I tell you that the anecdote I am about to relate involves most deep- 
ly the character of the unhappy female who has just quitted the table.’ 

The stroke of death would have been less agonising than such an answer. 
Jules’ brain seemed to burn like molten lead. He could scarcely repress his 
agitation as he asked, with an almost sardonic sneer, ‘You were, perhaps, 
that lady’s lover?’ 

‘ God forbid ! solemnly ejaculated the burgher, ‘ my tale is not oflove. But, 
as you seem interested, I will give it you in a few words, I had a very dear 
friend in Victor Rossaert. From youth brought up together, our mutual 
confidence was unbounded. Unfortunately Victor found it necessary, for the 
arrangement of some mercantile affairs, to visit Geneva. Here, it appears, 
he met a merchant’s daughter, Adelaide Moran, whose charming manners, 
and lovely appearance, soon won the heart of the enthusiastic young man, 
and he wrote to me in all the triumph of an accepted lover.’ 

‘I cannot really see what this has to do with the lady who was here just 
now,’ impatiently interrupted Jules. 

‘It has everything to do with her. Listen, and you will agree with me. 
Victor, by a mere accident, arising out of the jealousy of one of the lady's 
former suitors, learnt that she whom he thought so innocent, so good, had, 
long ere she had seen my friend, forfeited her reputation, There was madness 
in the thought, despair in tuture life, but honour demanded the sacrifice; and 
the Sechembonenel young man, in a letter addressed to her, whom he could 
not but still love, declared his knowledge of her guilt, and his resolution never 
again to see her, This letter written, he instantly started off to join his 
friends at Dijon. ‘To this spot she followed him, and having vainly, tor some 
weeks, supplicated, urged, and threatened him, with a view of making him 
marry her, she seemed suddenly to relinquish her purpose, and entreated but 
to be his friend. As such, for several weeks she visited him. His health 
gradually declined. In vain did she try tocheerhim. He hourly sank; and, 
feeling death fast stealing on him, he wrote to me. [ started off soon after 
the receipt of his letter; but it was, alas! too Jate When I arrived, my 
much-loved friend had been consigned to the tomb, but not before a post mortent 
examination had taken place, from which it appeared that he had died of 

yison—a slow, subtle poison! Suspicion immediately fell on Adelaide 
Moran; she was seized and interrogatec, but she would neither confess nor 
deny. Circumstances were scarcely sufficiently strong to justify a trial tor 
murder. She was therefore brought before the court for the minor offence, 
namely, that of forging a will, by which it would appear he left her all his 
property. On this charge she was tried and convicted, Mitigating circum. 
stances, however, were urged, to save her from the galleys; and she was only 
condemned to stand in the pillory, and be branded on the right shoulder. 
This sentence was to be carried into effect the very morning of my arrival 
at Dijon. Impressed with horror, I attended near the scaffold. ‘The lovely, 
but wicked woman, was brought forth. Never can I forget that sorrowful 
countenaneé. Deeply imprinted on my memory, it cannot be effaced. Judge, 
then, my surprise, when I beheld that very woman, that identical female, the 
person who destroyed my friend, this day seated in yonder chair! 

Jules started up. His eyes dilated with horror: he approached the nat- 
rator. ‘ You are mistaken by an accidental likeness; that lady’s name is not 
Moran, or Adelaide. Say you are mistaken, or the consequences may % 
dreadful.’ 

‘ By the high heaven above, I speak the truth. But why this agitation ? 

‘ Stay, stay but five minutes, and you shall learn the cause.’ 

And Jules Duvivier rushed from the room, leaving the worthy citizen 
o wonder at the interest he took in one certainly very beautiful, but most de- 
tpraved ; 

The time mentioned by the anxions bridegroom had nearly elapsed, when 
the communicative citizen was summoned to the apartment of the soldier. 
Unhesitatingly he obeyed the summons, and fentered with cool indifference 
into the saloon, where he found the now almost convulsed youth, who pointed 
to a chair ; then advancing to the door, instantly locked it, and placed the 
key in his pocket. Such strange conduct naturally made the burgher look 
about him. On the table lay some objects covered by a handkerchiet; a 
sheet of recently-written paper, and other things of minor importance. A 
door opposite led from the saloon apparently to an inner bed-room ; but this 
was closed. There was nothing, therefore, save the strange manner o! the 
occupant to astonish or alarm the visitor. , 

For a moment Jules seemed to collect his coolness, then calmly spoke, a! 
the same time lifting up the handkerchief, and discovering beneath a pair of 
richly-mounted pistols. 

‘Sir, you have now entered on your death-scene, or mine. ‘The person ot 
whom you spoke to-day is my wife. If you have dared to assert a falsehood 
to me, if you have coupled an innocent name with foul dishonour, by all the 
powers of heaven you die, and that witheut further shrift. If,’ and the young 
man’s voice became almost dreadful to listen to,—‘ if, I say, you have spoxen 
the truth, I pledge you my salvation you are sefe. Speak not. Answer me 
not. A moment more, and herself decides the fact.’ 

Thus saving, Duvivier walked to the inner door, opened it, and led forth 
his bride, who seemed much surprised at the abrupt manner of her infuriated 
husband. 

‘Madam, I desire you instantly to strip off all c 
ders.’ “ 

The poor girl, thus taken by surprise, perhaps conscious of her guilt, 
perhaps overcome by modest scruples, unwilling thus to unrobe before a stran- 
ger, astonished at the harshness of him who only a tew hours before had 
sworn eternal love to her, hesitated, and attempted to remonstrate. 
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* Nay, I insist! no words, I say !’ almost roared Jules. 

*} beseech you, what does this conduct mean? Nay, on my knees.’ : 

¢ Dc-¥ou, then, shrink? Thus will I prove or falsify the damned suspi- 
cion. “And the impassioned youth flew with tiger-like avidity, and tore off 
her upper garments, tili her shoulders were without covering. 

One glance was sufficient. Plain and palpable the horrid brand appeared 
confessed. The executioner’s iron had seared that marble flesh, and left the 
damning reminiscence of the harrowing crime for ever behind. . 

Jules now summoned all his coolness. A smile almost played on his writh- 
ing features. He took out the key, and threw it to the merchant. 

* Quick, begone! lest madness make me stop your tongue for ever. It 
were better, perhaps, to close your lips, lest they again repeat this tale of 
shame and dishonour. But no; I have pledged myself tv let you go un- 
scathed ; and, though thus fallen, [ will not break my word. Quick, begone! 
unless you wish to see me do a deed of stern and cruel justice,’ 

it needed no farther persuasion to induce the citizen to leavethe room. He 
hastily rashed down stairs to summon aid to stop the rash youngman. He 
had reached the last step when he heard the report of a pistol. he could 
call assistance, a second weapon was discharged, and a heavy fall shook the 
stair on which he stood. 

Ai once he was surrounded by a group of anxious waiters, with the land- 
lord at their head, desirous to learn from him the meaning of these sounds. 
By _ alone he could reply. They therefore one and all rushed up, forced 

e door, and there beheld indeed a sight of horror. 

Duvivier had first shot through the heart the once lovely being who had 
deceived him. Her warm blood still flowed trom her breast, and stained her 
white robe. Her flaxen locks were dabbled with the gore, and pity could not 
refuse a tear, however guilty the victim might have been. 

Not so the destroyer ; he had placed the pistol in his mouth, and blown 
away the upper part of his head. Horror and disgust claimed’ the feelings 
of the beholder as he Jooked upon the dreadfully disfigured remains of the 
stern executioner of her he had once loved so well. 








Such is the brief story of those whose real names have been concealed. 
The poor man, who by an unguarded observation caused the dreadful catas- 
trophe, has never held up his head since. What makes the story more dis- 
tressing is, that circumstances have since come to light, which have proved 
that Victor destroyed himself in consequence of remorse at having unjustly 
suspected Adelaide Moran, who consequently died innocent of all crime, after 
walergoing the most dreadiul degradation; her only fault having been a want 
of candour towards her husband, a concealment towards one who should have 
shared her every thought. Such concealments, I have often remarked, 
ra brought years of misery to those who have foolishly persisted in 

em. 





THE POLKA; OR, THE BOHEMIAN GIRL TO HER 
LOVER. 
A NATIONAL BALLAD. 


The following graphic description of the far-famed ‘ Polka Dance’ has re- 
cently been given to the world by the celebrated Frederika Bremer, the Edge- 
worth and Austin of Sweden, in a work entitled ‘ Srrire anp Peace,’ of 
which a translation has appeared from the pen of a kindred writer, the accom- 
plished Mary Howitt. This dance, which is equally popular in Bohemia, 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway, &c., ‘is,’ says Miss Bremer, ‘ highly character- 
istic, it paints the northern inhabitants’ highest joy in life ; itis the Berserker- 
gladness in the dance. Supported upon the arm of the woman, the man throws 
himself high in the air; then catches her in his arms, and swings round with 
her in wild circles; then they separate, then they unite again, and whirl again 
round, as it were in superabundance of life and delight. The measure is de- 
termined, bold, and fullof life. [tis a dance-intoxication, in which people for 
the moment release themselves from every care, every burden and oppression 
of existence |’ 

ae 
Dear youth, from the forest and mountain 
Oh, come, ’neath the wild cherry-tree—* 
My flax thread I’ve washed in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! 
Like the waves of the Elbe madly bounding, 
Let not the dark Wodnykt affright, r 
The Mandoline long has been sounding, 
Like Vilas; we’l] dance through the night! 
Dear youth, from the forest and mountain, 
Oh, come, ‘neath the wild cherry-tree— 
My flax-thread I’ve washed in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! 
2. 
With the Garnets you gave to adorn me, 
Those gems in our Giant’s Glen$ found, 
That our Burgrave himself should not scorn me, 
By my gold-jcarted\| mother I'm crown’d! 
There’s life in my feet and my arms, love! 
There’s fire in my heart and my soul! 
I pant for the Polka’s wild charms, love, 
Which each sorrow of life can control! 
Then come from the forest and mountain, 
Oh, come ’neath the wild cherry-tree— 
My flax-thread I’ve washed in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! 
3. 
Like wine, that glad dance will inspire me, 
With transport ‘twill thrill every vein— 
Did I dance through the night, ’twould nottire me— 
I would dance it at morning again! 
What rapture, when heart to heart joining— 
In thine eves, love, as onwards we go, 
All its magical circles entwining, 
I must gaze, or I giddy should grow! 
Then come from the forest and mountain, 
Oh, come ‘neath the wild cherry-tree— 
My flax-thread I’ve washed in the fountain, 
Come, love, dance the Polka with me! M. 





ON THE DUPLICITY OF MEN. 


Nothing in this world is siogle.—SueLrey. 


Natare does not abhor a vacuum more than she detests the singular num- 
ber,—an expression, by the by, for which we suppose we are indeb‘ed to the 
Irish grammarians, as it is one of those contradictions in terms, which men 
make who are born under the constellation Taurus. But let this pass; the 
point we insist on at present is the detestation in which nature holds number 
onc, anc the affection she appears to entertain for number fio, or that which 
the Greeks call the dual. Duplicity would seem to be the universal law, and 
the machinery ot the world to be regulated by the principle whizh watch-mak- 
ers call the ‘duplex movement.’ 

That singleness of {mind and purpose are the rarest of moral phenomena 
will be denied by nobody, but the truth is that nature has made man physically 
as well as mentally on the dowble plan, Observe his outward structure :—he is 
tornished with a pair of eyes, a pair of ears, a pair of legs, a pair of hands, 
and, what is most important of all, he is provided with fro sides. Even those 
parts and organs which are single, evidently result from an incorporation or 











* The branches of the wild cherry-tree, which are supposed to possess many 
magical properties in Bohemia, &c., are used in wedding festivities. It is the 
favourite tree of Sclavonian song and superstition. 

t The Wodayk, or Wadnjk—water-demon, frequently the subject of popular 
Stories in Bohemia; his name is used to trighten children away from the 
water-side—‘ The Wadnjk will catch you!’ is a common exclamation with 
mothers and nurses, 

+ Vilas—a race of mountain spirits very popular througnont all the Ger- 
man provinces; they have lately been rendered somewhat familiar in England 
under the name of Wiis, in the ballet of ‘ Giselle ;’ there is an account of them 
in Keightley’s ‘ Fairy Mythology.’ 

$ Giant's Gisn, or Riesengrund, a deep valley in the vicinity of the Elbe, 
and the Beraun, in which precious stones are often found. Bohemia has long 
been celebrated for the beauty and quantity of ‘ts native garnets, which almost 
Mival in brilliancy and value those of the East. 

8 Golden, is a particular term of endearment in Sclavonian poetry; it oc- 
Curs frequently in the ballads of Bohemia. In the popular old song ‘ Matko 

cko,’ a love-sick damsel thus addresses her mother : 


Mother, sweet mother mine, 
Gold is that heart of thine, &c. 


And in the well-known ballad, ‘Na Tureckem pomezj’—another love-sick 

me thus addresses her sire—' My golden Father—Mug zlo/y pantato.” 
ich ts the common Sclavonian mode of addressing a parent. Many other 

€Xampiles might be given were it necessary, but these may suffice. - 











She Alvbton. 


fusion of members originally distinct ; for a prominent example, take the nose 
which is still composed of two nostrils, although externally it presents but a 
single cape or promontory. ‘That the tongue was primevally double may be 
inferred irom numerous es of Scripture, where ‘a double tongue’ is ex- 
pressly mentioned, and amongst the lower animals we have remarkable in- 
stances of the same formation in the forked tongues of snakes and adders. 

The uses of these double sets of organs admit of a brief explanation. We 

have two organs of vision that we may have one eye to the interests of our 
friends or the public, and another to our own; or, that black may appear white, 
when it is not convenient to see things in their proper colours. Without a 
pair of eyes men could never take such opposite views of the same subject as 
they often do; pronounce angelic to-day what they declared fiendish only yes- 
terday ;—see mountains of ditiiculty on Tuesday where on Monday all seem- 
ed as smooth as a sheet of ice,—perceive the height of merit in an individual 
in the morning, and every vice hot disgraces human nature in the same man 
before sunset. These are a few of the advantages of possessing a pair of 
eyes. 
_ Oar ears are also fortunately in duplicate; with oné we hear every thing 
in our own favour; with the other we hear every thing that tells against an 
opponent. Withthe one we take in agreeable truths, with the other advan- 
tageous falsehoods. Sometimes one ear is employed as a deaf One, a device 
by which we get rid of importunate demands upon our charity or our justice. 
In short a pair of ears is of infinite use, were they even the ears of Balaam’s 
charger. 

Two hands are also inestimable conveniences; they are mainly intended 
for doing and undoing, a most important part of the business of mankind, 
But, in addition to this, one hand is to help a friend, both hands to help our- 
selves, and, had we as many hands as Briareus, the most of us would endea- 
vour to help ourselves with them all. Two hands are essential to the law- 
yer, for they enable him to take a fee or a bribe upon each side of the argu- 
ment ;-—to the statesman, for they qualify him to steer the vessel of the state, 
and at the same time to pilot the more important craft which carries his pri- 
vate fortunes;—to the churchman, for with the one he points out the rough 
and thorny path to heaven, while he indicates with the other the smooth and 
roseate avenue which he takes himself. 

Upon the advantages of a pair of legs it seems unnecessary te dilate, they 
are so extremely obvious. How could some men, in public as well as in pri- 
vate life, go te lengths they do with a single leg ? Observe the enormous sieps 
that are occasionally taken in the world, and you wiil see that less than two 
legs would never answer; notto mention that with but one leg we could never 
follow the prudential maxim which enjoins us to put our best leg foremost. 
The object of creating man with fro sides we shall have occasion to state here- 
after, when we shall also direct attention to the reason of providing him with 
a pair of lungs, amongst other instances of a double internal organization, 

The first pair was unquestionably Adam, not Adam and Eve, who were, in 
strictness, a ‘parti quorré,’ if our theory be correct, and might have played a 
rubber of whist, had cards been invented, without waiting forthe arrival of 
Cain and Abel. 

The opinion of the duplicity or donble nature of the human soul is a very 
ancient one, and has been propounded in various shapes, all however resolving 
themselves into the same theory. Thus it hasbeen supposed that each of us 
has his demon, his genius, his a bad angel, or his guardian spirit, an in- 
visible being intimately connected’and indissolubly interwoven, for good or 
for evil, with that which we call ourselves. What is this but recognising an- 
other self, or a double intellectual and moral existence? The demon of So- 
crates was of this Kind, an alter ego, and decidedly a better helpmate than 
Xantippe. The Socratic philosophy consisted in retiring within ourselves, 
and holding frequent and aceep communion with the unseen associate whom 
nature has assigned to each of us. ‘ According,’ says Lord Shaftesbury, ‘ as 
this recess was deep and intimate, and the dual number practically formed in us, 
we were supposed to advance in morals and true wisdom.’ ‘The little world 
within us is, in fact, divided into two parties, upon whose good understanding 
and harmony depend the serenity and happiness of our lives. There isa 
deeper truth than is generally understood in the saying that man is a social 
animal. He is social in so eminent a degree that he is properly a society 
in himselt. 

The real meaning of seli-knowledge, is the acquaintance and intimacy 
which one of these membzrs has with the other. Soliloquy is, in strictness, the 
conversation of our two selves, and self-examination nothing but a form of 
intercourse in question and answer, between a man and his double. Accord- 
ingly, to say that we are ‘never less alone than when alone’ may sometimes 
be literally true; for the effect of a large party is to spoil the more agreeable 
society that we carry about with us, unless the party should amount to a, 
crowd, which is rather favourable than otherwise to a fetc-a-tete with our aeria 
attaché, or imp in wailing. 

‘This will help to explain why worthy men are so often reserved and silent 
in society, while coxcombs are such inveterate talkers and the bores of every 
social meeting. Sensible and estimable men exhaust their conversational 
powers in their hours of solitude and privacy; while men of the opposite 
stamp being unable to prevail upon their attendant sprites to listen to their ‘bald, 
disjointed chat,’ are driven to discharge it upon society at large, which has no 
means of escaping the infliction. What demon, good or bad, notto say a ge- 
nius, would sit for an hour hearkening to an elderly gentleman in his anec-dot- 
age, when he could pop through the key-hole, or skip invisibly up the chim 
ney ? 

This, to be sure, is on the supposition that imps of sense and spirit are oc- 
casionally united to the souls of blockheads and fine gentlemen. Possibly it 
may not be so. There may be a sort of spirit, the reverse of a genius, specially 
employed in the service of the citizens of Thebes, or the gentlemen of the Dan- 
ciad. Perhaps there are guardian du/nesses, as well as guardian genii ; and if 
this be the case, we can imagine the most delightful social intercourse taking 
place between the bores of our acquaintance and their several attendant de- 
mons. A dull devil of the kind we allude to, would naturally take a Cibber 
for a wit, or a Bavius for a prodigy; roar at the jokes of a Dennis, and clap 
his wings with ecstacy at the verses of Blackmore or Montgomery. 

In all likelihood the ancient mode of expression ‘we,’ asemployed by a man 
speaking of himself, and still preserved in the style of kings and emperors, 
originated in the consciousness of a bipartite existence. Double men, to be 
grammatical, ought to use the ‘we ;’ but there is an advantage worth noticing 
in sticking to the singular pronoun. ‘The ‘ie’ pledges both sides of a man to 
whatever proposition he lays down, or engagement he enters into; but by 
adopting the ‘J,’ he merely speaks in one ot his persons, and may consequent- 
ly, without the slightest inconsistency, say what he chooses the next day, or 
even the next moment; for one of our two selves is plainly entitled to difler 
in opinion from the other, else there would be an end to the right of private 
judgment. 

‘IW,’ however, is the proper style for a double man, in cases where the tiro 
are certain to pull together. Heshould say, for instance, ‘ we shall go to din- 
ner,’—‘ we shalltake care of ourselyes,’—‘ we shall get a good appointment, if 
we can,’—‘ we shall do such and such a base action, or play such and such a 
shabby trick, to carry eur point.’ But in all matters of opinion, statements of 
principle, and declarations of intention, the safe plan is to speak in the singu- 
lar number, for then only one half the speaker is pledged, and the other is at lib- 
erty to take the opposite course on another occasion, should it be for the com- 
mon advantage. 

We should always understand a double public man as speaking in only 
one of his persons atatime. Such a man has his Whig self and his Tory 
self. What are vulgarly thought his inconsistencies and contradictions, are 
in reality nothing but the disagreements between the two parties within him, 
We have already noticed the important provision of nature by which men are 
furnished with fio sides, a right and a left, precisely like the sides of the House 
of Lords or Commons. The corresponding mental arrangement is the very 
attribute of duplicity, or the possession of two minds and two sets of opinions 
and suits of principles; having, in fact, as Lord Shattesbury so happily ex- 
presses it, ‘the dual number practically formed in us.’ 

It is a common remark that two heads are better than one, and it is no less 
manifest a truth that tio minds are better thanone; but there would be no use in 
having two minds, if they were always to think the same thing, or come to 
the same conclusion. Nature does nothing in vain; and besides, if truth be 
the result of the collision of intellect with intellect, it is evident that a man 
of two minds, instead of meriting censure and reproach, ought to command 
universal admiration as a very 

Palace for the crown’'d truth to dwell in. 

A double tongue may be a figure of speech, but a double mind is not ; there 
is no more familiar metaphysical phenomenon; and it is well worthy of ob- 
servation, as a most beautiful analogy between our physical and moral 
structure, that the cavity of the human thorax contains two lungs, or organs 
of breathing. for which no other use can be assigned but the enabling a man 
to blow hot and cold with the same breath, 

The principle of duplicity explains how a man can be said to be beside him- 
self, as a double man (what the world calls an apostate, or a hypociite) very 
often is. It also accounts for the process of leaping out of one’s skin, as 
people are said to, when news is brought them ofsome joyous but unexpected 
event, the birth of an heir, the success of a novel, or an appointment to an 
office with Jarge salary and no duty. 

Self-love, too, admits of an easy and charilable explanation upon the same 
hypothesis. Egotism is nothing but the passion of one moiety of a man for 
the other, the most legitimate love imaginable, and happily exempt from the 
interruption of the ‘ green-eyed monster,’ tor the ‘amans sui’ is in general ‘sine 
rivali” Some have held that the two parts of a man are always of diffe ren 
sexes; that one of his selves is male andthe otherfemale. In this view there 
is nothing more natural than the love of self; no amour can be more propre. 











It is common to hear a person say that he Aafes Armself, but this resolves it 
self into the still more common case of matrimonial discord. Happy would it 
be for many a Jord and commoner if he could divorce as well as hate himseif. 
There are men who would become sound statesmen and patriots in a 
twinkling, could they but dissolve the union that binds them to narrow souls 
and factions spiris. Such persons are, in point of fact, models of every pub- 
lic virtue, bui being, unhappily, connected with discreditable parties, or wedded 
to false principles, they must abide all the contempt and odiam incurred by 
their mistresses or their wives. Men, in a predicament like this, are to be pitied, 
not condemned. A Socrates may divorce his Xantippe, but how is he to di- 
vorce his demon, supposing her to be diabolically instead of angelically dis- 
? There isno mode of exorcising the she-fiend in our breasts, who is 
doubtless the prompter of all the malignant and uomanly actions we commit. 
She sticks to us for ever—like ‘the old man of the sea’ on the sailor's back; 
ske plunges one man into extravagance and debt; she fills another with re- 
venge ana tury; she never suffers (Ae worthy part of ¢ man to be seen, but pre- 
sents herself tor him in all companies ; whieh is the rue reason that we so 
ofien find a shallow coxcomb where we expected a man of taleni—a creature 
as changeable as the moon, where we looked for the steadfastness of an old 
Roman ; or a common scold of Billingsgate, due to the ducking-stool, where 
we had dreamed of a rival of Cicero, or at Jeast a Brougham. 
This notion of a female soul is to be found in Shakspeare, who introduces 
Richard I. thus soliloquizing in the dungeon of Pomfret Castle 





I have been studying how I may compare 
‘This prison where I live unto the world; 
And, for because the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but mysell, 

I cannot do it;—yet I'll hammer it out, 
My bran Pll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul tre father, and these two beget 

A generation of still breeding thoughts, 
And these same thoughts people this little world, 
In humours like the people cf this world, 
For no thought is contented. 


Now take an imaginary instance ; conceive a Lord Punch and a Jady ; Lord 
Punch being the masculine soul, and of one party, Lord Judy, the female soul, 
and of the other. Judy being the weaker vessel, is fickle, spiteful, frivulous, 
vain, a coquetie, a flirt, a termagant. Lord Punch is no match for her, She 
out-voices and overbears him. By virtue of her sex, she is for ever talking, 
and generally talking scandal, bringing her lord and master into infinite dis- 
grace and trouble. People look for ‘the old man,’ and they find only te ofd 
woman, It Lord Punch could only discard his Judy, he would be quite an- 
other lord. The best thing he could do underthe circumstances, would be to 
announce, by advertisement in the newspapers, that he will no longer hol! 
himself responsible tor her sayings, doings, or goings on,—as men are some- 
times obliged to warn the public that they mean to repudiate their wives’ pe- 
cuniary engagements. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 


BY MAJOR BASIL JACKSON, 





‘L’aigle imperial volera de clocher en clocher jusqu’aux tours de Notre 
Dame,’ was a fine figurative prediction, verified by the ease and rapidity 
with which Napoleon re-seated himself on the French throne, The early 
part of the eagle's flight was, however, anything but cheering: day aller day 
the march was prosecuted, from Cannes towards Paris, without a demonsira- 
tion of that enthusiasm with which Bonaparte flattered himself he would be 
greeted on retreading the soil of France. In melancholy silence, doubt, and 
anxiety, his band approached Grenoble. At that moment the destiny of 
Napoleon, of France, and the repose of Europe, hung upon a single individ- 
ual of no higher rank than Colonel of a regiment; Labedoyere shouted ‘ Vive 
Empereur ;’ his men threw up their caps, ranged themselves under the 
standard of the bold invader, and thenceforward the march to Paris was an 
ovation, Ney’s defection, about which so much has been said, and for which 
he died, was comparatively of littleimportance ; that of the garrison of Grene 
oble sealed the fate of Louis,* 

In his daring attempt, Napoleon ran little hazard of experiencing the fate 
which closed Murat’s career. He was accompanied by 600 of his old impe- 
rial guard; a force not only adequate to protect him against the eflorts of any 
body of troops that could be immediately collected to meet him in the South, 
but likewise to insure his safe retreat, had the hope he placed in Labedoyere 
yroved tallacious. For, even supposing that amongst the soldiery there had 
een any reluctance to aid Napoleon in his enterprise, none could have 
been found to act to against their former idol, and he would have beer 
suffered to retire, and to re-embark, without opposition. What afterwards 
might have befallen him it is useless to speculate upon: whether he 
would have sought to regain Elba, and await the deportation to St. Helena, 
which it issaid was a question before he started on his expedition, or endeay- 
oured to effect a passage to the United States. Probably he had become 
reckless of consequences before he quitted Elba, Existence there was unen- 
durable; the inspiration of his genius pointed out the favourable moment 
for action; the enterprise was worthy of his great name; his person was 
secure from capture, while he felt the pulse of his old —— in arms; 
and, finally, if he must be a prisoner, it little mattered whether the remnant of 
his days was passed in Elba or elsewhere, 

Never did Napoleon’s energy and vast abilities shine forth in a more as- 
tonishing manner than immediately alter he remounted the throne; the rapid 
developement of the national resources, the complete military reorganization, 
the suppression of rebellion in La Vendee, and the overthrow of faction, are 
only a few of the objects which he eflected, as if by magic. 

‘The general aspect of France at that moment was singularly warlike, It 
was that of a whole nation buckling on its armour; over the entire counuy 
armed bodies were to be seen in motion towards their several points of desti- 
nation ; everywhere the new levies for the line, and the newly-enrolled Na- 
tional Guards, were in an unremitting course of drill and organization. The 
greatest activity was maintgined, day and night, in all the arsenals, and all 
the manufactories of clothing and articles of equipment. Crowds of work- 
men were constantly employed in the repair of the numerous fortresses, and 
in the erection of intrenched works, Ever ywhere appeared a continued 
transport of artillery, wagons, arms, ammunition, and all the material of war; 
whilst upon every road forming an approach to any of the main points of as- 
sembly in the vicinity of the frontiers, might be seen those’ well-formed vet- 
eran bands, Napoleon’s followers through many a bloody field, moving forth 
with all the order, and with all the elasticity of spirit, inspired by the full 
confidence of a renewed careerof victory, arejoicing in the display of those 
standards which so proudly recalled the most glorious fields that France had 
ever won, and testifying by their acclamations their enthusiastic devotion to 
the cause of their Emperor, which was ever cherished by them as identified 
with that of their country.” 

It was a misfortune for Napoleon that the armies of the allied powers still 
existed upon the great scale to which they had been raised in the preceding 
year ; and hence very little exertion was now necessary in order to put them 
in an efficient state for immediate action. Still time was required for those 
armies to assemble, and then to march towards the severa) points menacing 
France, which were assigned to them in the general plan of preparation for 
the unexpected campaign. 

In the early part of June, Wellington’s force in the Netherlands numbered 
more than 90,000 men, Blucher’s, near the Meuse, 116,000; 10,000 Austri- 
ans were posted between Basle and Manheimfand the same number were 
drawing together on the plains of Lombardy. The Bavarians were little 
short of 80,000 on the Upper Rhine, and 160,000 Russians were rapidly re- 
tracing their way from Poland. Thus more than half a million of soldiers 
would speediy have been in line, ready (o operate simultaneously against 
Bonaparte. But he relieved them at once of all trouble respecting their plans 
to crush him, by precipitating 130,000 men, the flower of the French army, up. 
on Charleroi, the point on which rested the leftcf the Anglo-Allied and right 
of the Prussian cantonments 

The head-quarters of Blucher’s four corps d’armee were, respectively, 
Charleroi, Namur, Cinay, and Liege; his own station being at Namur. 

Wellington's head-quarters were at Brussels, in or near which city his re- 
serve was cantoned; his cavalry was at Ninove; and the points of concen- 
tration for the advanced divisions of the army were Nivelles, Soignies, En- 
ghien, Ath, Grammont, and OudenarJe, respectively. These tormed two 
corps, the first under the Prince of Orange, as a British General, and the se- 
cond under Lord Hill. 

A reference to the map will show that for Wellington’s army to concen- 
trate on its left, and Blucher’s on its right, required a longer time than for 
each to collect at any other point of its own ground. Wellington’s disposi- 
tions were more calculated to meet the enemy's advance by way of Mons, and 
Blucher’s to meet it by Namur, than to oppose an attack by Charleroi. 
The weak point of the allied defensive system was at once perceived by Na- 
poleon, whose object was to engage his adversaries separately. 





*Cipriani, Napoleon’s Maitre d’Hotel, and who accompanied his master 
{rom Elba, told me at St. Helena that the silence and apparent apathy of the 
people in the towns ani villages through which they passed struck a chill to all 
their hearts, and almost deprived them of hope. From Count Bertrand { 
could never get any particulars of that march; silent and reserved by nature, 
it was impossible to draw him out, 








t Siborne, vol. i., p. 15. 
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Every military man will admit, that his army was brought together with 
‘wonderful celerity and secrecy; (but no leader ever surpassed, it any has 
, Bonaparte in ability to combine the movements of large bodies of 
trvops for an ulterior ee Before he left Paris to join his army, the 
odds—to use Newma:ket language—were against his succeeding in beating 
both Blacher and Wellington; but when he had in so masterly a manner ¢s- 
tablished his masses in front of their weakest point, when they had yet to con- 
centrate, the odds were perhaps in his favour; so extraordinary was the sud- 
den effect of bis great strategetica) skill, and the secrecy with which his army 
was concentrated. 

Well was it then for the allied cause, that Bonaparte’s a were 
worthy of their great antagonisi; one of them ‘ ing,toa ae border- 
ing on rashness, a high-spirited daring in enterprise ; distinguished, on critical 
eceasions in the field, when the unrestrained feelings and nature of the ci-de- 
vant bold hassar started forth in aid of the veteran commander, by a personal 
—_- chivalrous and impetuous bravery ; ever vigilant for an opportani- 
ty of harassing hitfenemy, and fixedly selentiess in the pursuit, so long as he 
retained the mastery; qualities which, in his own country, had acquired for 
him the sobriquet of ‘Marschall Vorwarts,’ he was eminently fiited to be 
both the representative and the leader of the Prussians.’* 

The other, ‘ resolute, yet cool, cautious and calculating in his proceedings, 
possessing a natural courage, unshaken even under the most appalling dan- 
gets and difficulties; placing great yet not vain reliance upon physical and 
moral strength as opposed to the force of numbers; it was not surprising that 
he should have inspired with unbounded confidence soldiers who could not 
but see in his character and conduct the reflection and stamp of their own quali- 
ties, the worth of which he so well knew, and which he fad so often proved 
during the arduous struggle that had been brought to so brilliant and so glori- 
ous aconcluson, But besides these traits in his character, which so com- 
pleiely identified him with a British Army, there were others which 

. peculiarly distinguished him as one of the greatest captains that his own or any 
other country ever produced, and which might well inspire confidence as to 
the result of the approaching contest, even op as he was to the hero of 
a hundred fights, wiih whom he was now, for the first time, to measure swords. 
The eag'e-glance with which he detected the object of every hustile movement, 
and the promptitude with which jhe decided upon, and carried into eflect, the 
measures necessary to counteract the enemy's efforts ; the lightning-like rapid- 
ity with which he conducted his attacks, founded as they frequently were, 
upon the instantaneously-discovered error of his opponents ; the noble and 
unexampled presence of mind with which he surveyed the batile-field, ard 
with which he gave his orders and instructions; unaffected by merely tem- 
porary success, unembarassed jby sudden difficulties, and undismayed by un- 
expected danger; the many proofs which his operations in the Peninsula had af- 
forded of his accurate knowledge, just conception, and skilful discrimination, 
of the true principles of the science of strategy—all tended to point him out as 
the individual best fitted by his abilities, his experience, and his character, to 
head the pope Pome J assembled to decide the all-important question whe- 
ther the star of Napoleon was to regain the ascendant, or to set in darkness : 
whether his iron despotism was again to erect its mighty head, or to be now 
struck down and crashed—finally and effectually crushed.’t 

But the qualities for command of both Generals—so well set forth in 

the above passayes— would not, perhaps, have sufficed to secure a prosperous 
issue to the momentous events that were approaching. In those great men 
there was, moreover, a total absence of all mutual jealousy ; the same feel- 
ing of pure patriotism reigned in both their bosoms ; their confidence in each 
other was unbounded ; their love of true glory the same : it was in many res- 
pects Marlborough and Eugene arming tor victory.: These rare qualities 
were indispensable to procure their triumph, for, at the moment when the first 
gun was fired on the Sambre, the two allied armies were precisely in the 
situation contemplated by General de Jomini, when he recommends an assail- 
ant to direct his inasses towards the decisive point of the line of operations— 
namely, on the centre, if the enemy has commitied the fault of too greatly 
extending his army, or upon one of his extremities, it it remains con- 
uguous.!! 

And why, may we ask, were the allied armies thus scattered along a line 
eighty miles in extent, ene f from Liege to Oudenarde? The evil arose 
from their having different and opposite bases of operation; Wellington drew 
his supplies of men and material from Ostend and Antwerp, while Blucher’s 
came trom the Rhine, Up tothe moment when hostilities began, Wellington 
was daily receiving reinforcements of troops; and Blucher, although strong 
enough, was desirous to keep as long as possible near his communications ; 
hence, he would not move forward his corps d’armee from their cantonments 
between Namur and Liege, and place them in preparation for effective co- 
operation in the delence of Belgium, so long as there appeared no immedi- 
ate prospect of their being called into the field, 

But the event proved, that such an adversary as Napoleon was not to be 
trifled with ; he was not slow in perceiving the peculiar nature of the allied 
Cispositions ; and with the secrecy and prompttude that characterized his 
great military operations, he issued orders for the rapid concentration of his 
army between Philipeville, Beaumont, and Solre sur Sambre, and only quit- 
ted Paris in time to place himself at its head, ready to fall suddenly on the 
weakest point of the allied detences, 

But, ere we proceed farther, it may not be useless to take a glance at the 
measures pursued by the successive commanders of the allied forces destined 
to protect Belgium; by which we shall perceive the evil consequences ef 
having two distinct armies to defend the same frontier, even when the best un- 
derstanding possible subsists between their leaders, 

The disposition of the Anglo-Allied army in front of Brussels, nearly as it 
continued up to the commencemeut of hostilities, was originally made about 
the 20th March, while the Prince of Orange commanded it, with a view to 
check any attempt at a coup de main on the Netherlands b Bonaparte ; 
Kleist, whose head-quarters were at Aix-la-Chapelle, being at the same time 
strongly urged to put the Prussian army in march, pass the Meuse, move on 
Namur, and towards Fleurus and Genappe, in order to support the forward 
movement of the Anglo-A llied force.$ 

Kleist was, however, of opinion, that in the event of the French attacking 
with a superior force, the Anglo-Allied army should retire behind Brus- 
sels, while the Prussians should advance across the Meuse, form a junction 
with it about Tirlemont or St. Tron, and then assail the enemy.% Never- 
theless he caused Zieten’s corps to move up to the Meuse at Liege, near 
which city it entered cantonments on the 22nd March.** 

When the Duke of Wellington took command of his army on the 4th of 
April,he signified his approval of the important steps which had already been 
taken, and on the following day addressed a letter to Kleist, wherein, aller re- 
presenting the advantage it would be to Bonaparte if he could force back 
the Anglo-Allied army from its advanced situations between Brussels and 
the frontier, and drive Louis XVIII. trom Ghent, and cause the King of the 
Netherlands to quit his capital ; he gives it as his opinion that measures 
ought to be takento place the Prussian army in junction with his own, suggest- 
ing at the same time that Kleist should immediately march along the Meuse, 
and occupy cantonments between ¢ *harlervi, Namur, and Huy.tt 

In proposing this measure to Kleist - which was not then carried into ef- 
fect—we are not to consider that Wellington looked upon the line of the 
Meuse as the best situation for the Prussian force, with a view to supporting 
him, but as being the only one that Kleist was likely to move to; well-know- 
ing that nothing short of actual hostilities would induce the Prussians to for- 
sake that river, and enter more into the heart of Belgium, even supposing 
the King of the Netherlands disposed to accede to such a step. He also felt, 
that could the Prussians be so far advanced, there was little tear of an imme- 
diate attack on Belgium by Bonaparte, the Duke's object at that time being to 
protect the country from any sudden irruption of the French, and thus deprive 
Napoleon of the advantages, moral as well as physical, which he would have 
ained by occupying Belgium. But when Blucher assumed the command, 
e quickly adopted Wellington’s suggestion, and cantoned his army in the 

manner that had been recommended to Kleist; and so it remained up to the 

opening of the campaign. 
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former, and be prepared to meet him in force should he seleci either of those 
routes to advance by. Thus he could not venture todraw in his right, in or- 
der to stretch furth his left, to be nearer the Prussians. But there was no rea- 
son why Blucher should not have had his fourth corps at Fleurus, instead of 
being so far off as Liege; in which case, not only would he have had the 
whoie of his army present to meet the attack by Charleroi, but also his batule 
could have been fought in advance ef Quatre-Bras, supported by all the An- 
gio-Allied troops, who were engaged at that point on the 16th of June. 

Owing to the distance of Bulow’s corps, and the second and third corps be- 
ing also cantoned too far off, the first, under Zieten, when compelled to fall 
back from Charleroi, had to move in a direction divergent from the left of 
the Anglo-Allied army, namely, towards Fleurus, in order to afford time jor 
the second and third corps to assemble; whereby a gap was formed in the Al- 
lied defensive line, by which the approach to Brussels, via Quatre-Bras, lay 
open, until the breach was filled up by Wellington’s reserve from that city. 

But, perhaps, the events of the campaign warrant us in concluding that the 

per situations tor Blucher’s cantonments, either with a view of supporting 
Wallington, or receiving timely succour himself, as also for protecting the 
Netherlands, were Gembloux, Genappe, Fleurus, and Wavre, with an in- 
fantry division at Charleroi, to watch the Sambre, and a body of cavalry at 
Namur, to observe the Meuse. For the Field-Marsha|’s head-quarters, Brus- 
sels was the proper point, in order that the two Commanders should be able to 
concert a plan of operations, under whatever circumsiauces the campaign 
might be opened. 

rom the moment that the Prussian army amounted to 100,000 men, 
Blucher had no reason tor anxiety respecting his communications with the 
Rhine, as there was little chance of Bonaparte seeking to turn his left by Na- 
mur—supposing his army cantoned as above—when the consequence of such 
an operation would have been to throw the Allied armies closer together, and 
form, as it were, one grand combined army. In the previous year, Blucher 
had never shown himself over-solicitous about his communications with the 
rear when operating almost alone against Bonaparte ; nor is it imagined that 
he felt much anxiety respecting them at the period in question ; and had he 
expected Napoleon’s attack on the Allied armies, he would, it may be pre- 
sumed, have made ready for his reception by moving up his several corps 
and placing them in some such situations as I have ventured to suggest and 
not have waited to relinquish his communications, or rather, hazard their in- 
terruption—a course which he was compelled to adopt eventually—until a 
defeat like that at Ligny rendered the measure tenfold more dangerous to 
the safety of his army, than it would have been before the opening of the cam- 

ign. 

4q-> critics have found fault with the distribution of the Anglo-Al- 
lied troops in cantonments, and their Commander has also been blamed for 
not having concentrated his forces after the 6th of June, when he jearned that 
the French were collecting near the frontier. Had his troops been at that time 
widely scattered, there can be no doubt that the Dake would, on the receipt of 
this intelligence, have drawn them more together; but if by concentration the 
gathering of an army into one mass, as for battle, is meant, I cannot agree 
with those critics, Any one has only toreferto a map of Belgium, and he 
will perceive that, excepting an incomplete division posted at Oudenarde, to 
watch West Flanders, the Duke’s army was so cantoned that it could be as- 
sembled at any given point within what may be called its own sphere of ac- 
tion, in from twenty to thirty hours alter notice of an enemy’s advance should 
reach Brussels, which city was the centre of a system, and Sotteghem, Ni- 
nove, Grammont, Ath, Lens, Soignies, and Nivelles (the chief cantonments) 
formed the circumference. 

It appears to have been always the Duke of Wellington’s fixed determina- 
tion to prevent the French penetrating} to Brussels, and hence his army was 
cantoned so that he could collect it at any place inside the above-traced boun- 
dary, but in advance of the forest of Soignies, in less time than the enemy 
would require to arrive at such particular spot, Whilst the Prussians con- 
tinued on the Meuse, the Duke’s arrangements were of necessity irrespective 
of their dispositions, Between the two leaders there existed an understanding 
for general co-operation ; but there seems to have been no idea of uniting the 
two armies and making them act together. 

It is manifest, from the Duke ef Wellington’s letter ot the 6th June, to 
Sir Henry Hardinge—who was stationed at Prince Blucher’s head-quarters 
—and his orders issued on the 7th, relative to the defence of certain towns* 
that he expected the French to invade Belgium, and was desirous for the Prus- 
sian General to be on his guard; but Blucher appears to have given no heed 
to the warning—at least he did not move his corps so as to havethem in closer 
co-operation with the Anglo-Allied army; and consequently he had to fight a 
battle alone, and sustain a defeat which might have been avoided. Moreover, 
he placed Wellington unser the necessity of collecting his army at Quatre- 
Bras, a point which was not only more than six miles beyond Nivelles, the 
leit of his cantonments, but also farther in advance than any previously con- 
templated place of concentration. 

It is for the reader to determine how far the above remarks are just, and to 
what extent they tend to prove that the defence of a frontier by two armies 
having different bases, must of necessity be defective; and that if a country 
is to be defended on a particular side, it is better to employ one army of 
150,000 men tcr that purpose, than 200,000 under two Commanders, circum- 
stanced as were Wellington and Blucher. Had the Duke been single-handed, 
at the head of 150,000 troops, Napoleon would hardly have ventured to attack 
him with 130,000; but with this number he did not hesitate to advance against 
200,000, and very nearly succeeded in defeating them, because he saw the er- 
ror of a too extended defensive line and knew the value of the initiative upon 
such an occasion.t 

On the opening of the campaign,’ Napoleon adopted a plan similar in prin- 
ciple to the Duke of Wellington's practice in the Peninsula; he divided his 
army into two wingsand a reserve; Grouchy commanded the right wing and 
Ney the left, while the Imperial Guard remained under his own immediate 
direction, ready to strengthen either wing, or receive support from them, as 
should be needed. 

The passage of the Sambre having been effected, with little opposition from 
the Prussians, on the 15th June, Bonaparte ordered Ney to advance, om the 
morning of the 16th, by the main route, to Brussels, possess himself of the 
important point of Quatre-Bras, occupy Genappe, and detach a division in 
the direction of Marbais, to cover the space between Sombref and Quatre- 
Bras. A letter from Napoleon speedily followed these orders, which was 
intended to make the Marshal acquainted with his views generally- He 
therein states his purpose to be at Fleurus before mid-day, andthat he should 
attack the enemy, if any appeared, and clear the road as far as Gembloux, at 
which place he would decide on ulterior measures according to circumstan- 
cee, ‘perhaps at three o’clock, perhaps in the evening.’ Meanwhile, Ney, 
who, it was presumed, would be at Genappe by the time that Bonapart’s ulti- 
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Would not any one sa , that ere taking this i i 
Charleroi to Gembloux, ant anes to co within the gees oe 
four hours, Bonaparte had exerted all his exergies to collect his Woops, whi 
the preceding day’s operations had greatly shattered, after ing the hick 
and urgethem forward with the utmost expedition towards Qusue ben 
Fleurns, with a view to attacking his enemies before they could co: “7 
in sufficient force to offer an effectual opposition to his movements ? Douke. 
less the French worms needed repose after the exertions they had made duri 
the last three days; but as the success of the campaign depended upon yj 
ously following up the first advantages, there was really no time for rest. 

So far, however, from pressing forward with due vigour, and pursyij 
advantages, Napoleon allowed the precious morning hours of the 16; to be 
wasted in inactivity, as his divisions remained until between ten and eley 
tranquil at their bivouaes of the night, chiefly near the points where they had 
crossed the Sambre, viz., Charleroi, Chatelet, and Marchienne, no movemen; 
whatever being made at an earlier hour to support the advanced diyisj 
which had passed the night at Frasne and Fleurus. If it be argued that the 
soldiers were soexha as to be unable to proceed until recruited by 
what must we then think ot Bonaparte’s project, as communicated to Ney, of 
breakfasting at Brussels next morning ? 

‘In taking a calm retrospect,’ says Capt. Siborne, ‘ of the dispositions made 
by Napoleon on the night of the 15ik of June, we become strongly impressed 
with a conviction, that to the laxity of these dispositions, to the absence Which 
they indicated of that energetic perseverance and restless activity which char- 
acterized the most critical of his operations in former wars, may, ina very 
great degree, be attributed the failure of the campaign on the part of the 

rench. The great advantages derived by Napoleon trom the result of his 
vuperations during the 15th, have been already set forth ; but of what avail were 
those advantages to him, if he neglected the requisite measures for effectually 
retaining them within his grasp; or if, having secured them, he hesitated in 
following them up with the promptitude and energy which their com 
development demanded of him? His position, if judged by that cf his mog 
advanced forces, was all that could be desired; but, by fatally neglecting to 
concentrate the remainder of his troops in the immediate support of that ad. 
vance, the important advantages which such a position held forth were com, 
pletely neutralized. Doubtless the troops required rest; but, if one portion 
required it more than another, it was that which now lay most in advance - 
they had performed the longest march, and had withstood, in addition, the 
whole brunt of the action; so that there was no reason whatever why the re. 
mainder of the French army should not have been so far advanced as afford 
direct — to the important position taken up by the leading divisions - 
that which had been so successfully effected by the heads of columns, might 
have been attained with infinitely greaterease and security by the masses 
which followed.’ 

Again, after some essential details respecting the Prussians, the same wri- 
ter proceeds :—‘ Hence, everything was favourable to the French Emperor's 
plan, which only required to be carried on with the same vigour and activity 
that had marked its commencement; the tate of Napoleon, of France, and 
of Europe, hung upon its issue ; not an hour, not a moment should have been 
suffered to pass unheeded ; and had the French right been concentrated during 
the night in this position, (near Ligny,) as also the left under Ney, between 
Gosselies and Frasne, and had an impetuous attack, with overwhelming 
force, been made, not later than five o’clock on the following morning, upon 
both Zieten’s and Pirch’s co , hot at that time united, it is very possible 
that these troops would have been beaten in detail—that Thielmann’s corps 
advanciog from Namur, would either have shared the same fate, or have 
moved off in the direction of Hannut or Liege, to effect a junction with Bu- 
low, whilst Ney would either have been enabled to secure the important 
point of Quatre-Bras before the arrival of any considerable portion of the 
Anglo-Allied troops, or would have held his own force advantageously dis- 
posed for a junction with that of Napoleon, on the latter moving to the lefi by 
the Namur road, for the purpose of bringing the great mass of his army 
against Wellington*.” 

Some writers have sided with Napoleon in blaming Ney for not pushing 
forward to Quatre-Bras during the forenoon of the 16th, while there was no 
force in his front sufficient to keep him back. The evidence adduced by 
Capt. Siborne, will be found to show that the Marshal only acted with just 
fiable prudence in delaying to march on until D’Erlon should come up from 
Marchienne to support a forward movement. Neither was it owing to any 
fault or negligence on the part of Ney, that half of his force remained so 
far in the rear: he had only joined the army at seven o’clock on the prece- 
ding evening, and as yet knew little of the troops he was to command. As 
was his custom, he had stationed himself with the vanguard, at Frasne, 
where, as we have seen, he was regaled by the Emperor with the prospect 
of a triumphant entry into Brussels next morning. But in the mean time all 
his divisions were not up, and he was uncertain what force belonging to the 
Angio-Allied army stood in his front; nevertheless, acting on Napoleon’s 
orders, he had directed the advance of the second corps towards Quatre-Bras, 
when a letter from Comte Reille, who commanded it, reached him from 
Gosselies, stating that General Girard had observed masses of the enemy 
coming from the direction of Namur ; the most advanced of which was al- 
ready as forward as St. Amand. This letter determined Ney to await the 
arrival of D’Erlon’s corps, as, under existing circumstances, he feared to haz- 
ard a further advance of Reille’s corps until it could be supported. 

Before leaving Charleroi, Napoleon despatched another order to Ney, de- 
siring him to unite the corps of Reille and D’Erlon, and Kellermann’s cav- 
alry, which latter was marching to join him; remarking, that with these 
troops he ought to be able to destroy whatever furce the enemy might have to 
oppose to them. 

‘ In consequence of these instructions, Ney became anxious for the speedy 
concentration of his troops, and again sent orders to Reille and D’Erlon to 
move up their divisions. The information which he had obtained concem- 
ing the enemy in his front, and Girard’s report of the assembling of troops 
in front of Fleurus, induced him to be cautious in his proceedings, and not 
to attempt any impetuous onset until he could have all his force more in 
hand, instead of the greater portion of it being, as it then was, lengthened 
out in columns of route along the Charleroi high road ; and, in this respect, 
his views were in perfect accordance with the last despatch which he had 
receive. from the Emperor, enjoining him, in the first instance, to unite the 
two corps cf Reille and D’Erlon. Hence, in debouching from his position 
at Frasne, about one o’clock, his advance was by no means vigorous : it was 
limited to a gradual pressing forward of the light troops, and amounted to 
little more than a reconnoissance.’t 

Meanwhile, Napoleon having reached Fleurus, and reconnoitred the Prus- 
sian army, which had moved into position near Ligny, sent to acquaint Ney 





mate decision should reach him, was to hold himself prepared to move upon 
Brussels, supported by the Imperial Guard. Napoleon further informed him, 
that he was desirvus to arrive there in person early next day, and in this view, | 
wished the Marshal, if possible, to advance three or four leagues on the | 
evening of the 16th, in order that he might be at Brussels by seven the follow- | 
ing morning. 


As Captain Siborne observes, ‘the idea of advancing upon Gembloux, and | 
capturing Brussels by a coup de main, which could only be effected by a vigor- 
ous repulse and signal defeat of the a = of Zieten, and by a successiul turn- 
ing and partial dispersion of those of Pirch and Thielmann, as also by the 
rapid march of a closely-collected force under Ney, proves that Napoleon had 
either been insufficiently informed as to the general dispositions of his oppo- 
nents, or had greatly miscalculated the degree of energy and promptitnde re- 
quired in his movements for the execution of such a design.’ 

Apparently from the tenor of his letter to Ney, Napoleon considered it pro- 
bable that Wellington and Blucher, finding a powerful French army thrust 
between them, would not seek to oppose him ere he reached Brussels, but en- 
deavour, by forced marches, to carry outthe safer plan of uniting their 
armies at some point north of that city ; at least, this is the only interpreta- 
tion we can put on the following passages :—‘ Vous sentez assez ]’importance 








Had there been any appearance of an attack by Bonaparte while both armies 
were comparatively weak, the Prussian army Would most likely have been 
pushed farther towards that of Wellington. By degrees, however, each army 
gained strength, and, towards the middle ot June, Blucher had 116.000 men, 
and Wellington 80,000, in the field.:: and each army lay cantoned convenient- 
¥ for its own concentration, if necessary, but defectively in reference to at- 
fording each otherefficient support in case of attack. But on this point 
no blame can attach to the British General, since the enemy, having 
three great roads converging from his own frontier upon Brussels—namely, by 
‘Tournay, Mons, and Charleroi—it was requisite for him to watch the two 





*Siborne, vol. i., page 24. t Siborne, vol. ii., page 22. 

‘Thave seen a private letter from Blucher to Sir Hudson Lowe, written 
many months anterior to Bonaparte’s Quitting Elba, in which, after disavow- 
ing all desire for future triumphs, he expressed a hope that if ever again cal)- 
ed upon to act, ‘ y 4 
who had immortalized themselves in the Peninsula: when Wellington and 
himself would ro hand in hand to victory It was truly a prophetic epistle 

Traite des Grandes Operations Militaires, vol, ij p 284. 

$l npublished corresp ymndence of Sir Hudson yal who was at once 
the Quariermaster-General and main-spring of the Anglo-Allied army at 
that period. os : 


I Wellington's Dispatches, vol. xii. 

** Unpublished letter of General Mx 

— tches, vol. xii., page 289 

+ By this time Wellington had little short of 100,000 men und is com- 
mand, but he had places to garrison, , a Oe Te 


,» page 290. 
affling to Sir Hudson Lowe. 





it would be in conjunction with that General and that army | 


attachee a la prise de Bruxelles. Cela pourra d’ailleurs donner lieu a des 
accidens, car un mouvement aussi prompt et aussi brusque solerai l’armee | 
Anglaise de Mons, Ostende,’ &c. 





* See Dispatches, vol. xii., pages 449, 450. 
tin 1794 the same mistake was committed by the Allies, who occupied a 
line extending from Antwerp to Namur (about the same distance as between 
Oudenarde and Liege.) On that occasion, the Austrians clung, like Blucher, 
to the Meuse, and their communications with the Rhine, while the British 
and Dutch leaned towards Holland. Had a Bonaparte then directed the 
French, one or the other army of the Alies would have been destroyed. 
There is a ridiculous story in the spurious memoirs of Fouche, relative t 
the opening of the « ampaign, which has been copied into the Prussian ac- 
count, Allison’s History, and other works; it scarcely deserves refutation, and 
one is only astonished that a writer of Alison’s ability and discrimination 
should have been duped by a tale so grossly absurd. Was Napoleon a likely 
man to confide his plan, of which the success depended entirely on its secre- 
cy, to anybody—but of all men to Fouche? Or, could any person really be- 
lieve that the Duke of Wellington would have trusted the safety of a corpo- 
ral’s party to information expected from such a source? As regards the silly 
fabrication alluded to, it happens, singularly enough, that a passage in one of 
the Duke's letters exposes its falsehood, were that necessary. At page 649, 
vol. xii., of his Dispatches, the following paragraph occurs in a letter to Gen- 
eral Dumouriez:— Avant mon arrive a Paris au mois de Juillet, je n’avais 
jamais vu Fouche, nieu avec lui communication guelcongue, ni avec aucun 











de ceux qui sont lies avec lui,’ &c, 





that Grouchy would attack it at half-past two, and that he was to fall upon 
whatever force might be in his front, push it vigorously, and then turn round 
to assist in enveloping the Prussians. Again, at three o’clock, another letter 
was despatched to Ney, informing him of the battle having begun, and urg- 
ing his manceuvring immediately, so as to throw all his strength upon the 
rear of the Prussians, who ‘ would be lostif he acted with vigour.’ ut the 
golden opportunity had been let slip ; the arrival of Wellington’s reserve from 
Brussels having rendered the Anglo-Allied’ force sufficiently strong to check 
Ney’s advance, and defeat Napolecn’s hope of assistance from him. 

Having put the whole of his forces in movement towards Nivelles avd 
Quatre-Bras, the Duke of Wellington left Brussels early on the 16th: he 
rode first to Waterloo, and then on to Quatre-Bras. His reconnoissance ol 
the enemy posted at Frasne took place between eleven and twelve, whet, 
finding them quiet and in no great force, the Dnke proceeded to confer with 
Blucher, whom he met about one o’clock at the windmill of Bussy, between 
Ligny and Bry. From this point the two chiefs were able to observe Na- 

oleon’s dispositions for attacking the Prussian position, and Wellingto”, 
~~ found so small a force of the enemy at Frasne, conjectured, from 
what he now saw, that Napoleon was about to throw all his weight upon the 
Prassian army ; he therefore proposed to support Marshal Blucher, either by 
moving forward the whole of his disposable troops from Quatre-Bras upon 
the left and rear of the French, or along the Namur chaussée, and unite them 
with the right of the Prussians, according to circumstances. His Grace, 
no doubt, calculated that Blucher’s 80,000 men, strongly posted, if not able 
effectually to beat off the enemy, would certainly resist his efforts for some 
hours, and that by the time the ardour of the French had got somewhat cool- 
ed, he would be able to bear upon their left in considerable force, supported 
by his divisions as they successively reached the field of battle. 

The Duke shook hands with his gallant colleague at half-past two, and ba 
regaining Quatre-Bras, found the Prince of Orange hard pressed by Nef. 
who, throughout the remainder of the day, continued his attac awe 
vigour and determination, that it was with difficulty the Anglo-Allied troo} 
were able to maintain their position. 


: - lpter- 
The Prussian writer tells us at page 118, vol. i., that Blac her only ceté 


: : : , 4 ’ rance 
| mined on receiving battle at Ligny, in consequence of Wellington's assu a 


that he would be in a condition to ‘ assume the offensi ; 
he dwells rather unreasonably on the non-tulfilment of the Duke’s prom 
support. Now, unless Sir Henry Hardinge will inform us on the man may 
have no means cf correcting any error into which the Prussian writer oe 
have been led as to the precise nature of that promise ; but we well ye he 
it has never been a fault imputed to his Grace that he profiered more —s ~ 
had just hopes of being able to realize. But in point of fact, the e 4 been 
operation was in efiect the same as if his presumed « riginal purpose 7 have 
accomplished, since, if Ney had not been at Quatre-Bras, his a 


ve by two o'clock,’ and 
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* Siborne, page 82, 83, 84, vol. i. 
+ Siborne, page 99, vol. i. 
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augmented the main army at Ligny ; and it does not seem material at whatl 
Welli fought, provided Ney’s troops were kept trom fulfilling Bo- 
Pooarie’s plan of enveloping the Prussian rigat. ’ 
, may readily be conceived, that during the severe struggle at Ligny, the 
ian leaders, being aware of the promised co-operation of Wellington’s 
TOPs, while they were also ia entire iggorance of the cause of their not ap- 
: ring in tae field, ofien directed wishful glances towards the quarter of the 
Perizon in which the scarlet uniform was expecied to show itself; and as the 
direction of the wind prevented their hearing the cannon fired at Quatre-Bras, 
iney had no means of knowing how weil the British were employed at that 
ni.* 

Captain Siborne has graphically described the severe contest between Ney’s 
troops and the small portion of the Anglo-Allied army that held the important 

int of Quatre-Bras : and by throwing some striking details into his account 
of the battle, he has contrived to impart to it a degree of interest, such as no 
previous writer has been able toexcite. It was, perhaps, a harder fought bat- 
ile than the great one that took place two days alierwards; but the magnitude 
of the resulis produced by the latter, wgether with the glory it shed upon the 
victors, cansed both the gallant stand at Quatre-Bras, and the Prussian defeat 
of Ligny, to sink into events of comparative insignificance. As it was physi- 
caily impossible for the British divisions to reach the position of Quatre-Bras 
earlier than they did, in succession, it was a happy circumstance that D’Erlon’s 
corps was withdrawn from Ney by Bonaparte, and passed the afiernoon of 
the 16th in promenading between Frasne and Ligny; for the weight of his 
force thrown into the scale, must have overpowered the defenders of the posi- 
tion in spite of their determined and undaunted resolution. 

As usual, when matters did not turn to his satisfaction, Napoleon sought, 
on this occasion, to shift the blame from his own shoulders. Ina letter from 
Soult to Ney, written on the 17th June by order of Bonaparte, he is charged 
with having kept the corps of D’Erlon and Reille separate, and is told that 
had their corps been together not an Englishman would have escaped, when 
it was through his own orders, conveyed by Colonel Laurent in a pencilled 
note, that Ney was required to detach D’Erlon’s corps towards St. Amand. 
‘Having falien in with the head of the coluinn of that corps, he had taken 
upon himself (Colonel Laurent) to alter the direction of its march; and on 
coming up with Count D’Erlon, who had preceded his corps, and was then in 
tront of f’rasne, he showed the note, and explained to him where he would 
tind the head of his column. Shortly afterwards General d’Elcambre, Chief 
of the Staff to the Ist corps, arrived to report the movement which was in 
course of execution.’t Ney, however, having a pressing need of reinforce- 
ments, sent back General d'Eleambre, with a peremptory order for its return 
towards Quatre-Bras; but it did not reach D’Erlon until he was near Ligny, 
and consequently too late for Ney’s purpose. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon blamed Ney most unjustly for not 
doing more on the 16th, as iu truth he attempted all that the cireumstances 
warranted; and if he failed to gain possession of the point of Quatre-Bras, 
ihe British bayonets offered him a valid excuse. Captain Siborne has some 
excellent remarks upon Ney’s proceedings at page 164, vol.i., followed by 
explané tions relative to the posting of the Anglo-Allied troops and precau- 
tionary measures taken by the Duke of Wellington, which afford a complete 
refutation to the opinion expressed by certain writers, that his Grace was un- 
prepared for Napoleon’s invasion. 1 recommend an attentive perusal of them, 
and regret that my limits forbid me to extract more than the concluding para- 
graph; but I shall transcribe it for the benefit of non-military readers, and 
others who allow themselves to be misled by the false reasoning upon warlike 
operations of persons who are ignorant of the rudiments of military know- 
jedge. 

‘ My object being to relate only that which actually occurred, I do not feel 
myselt called upon to enter into the question of what would have taken place 
under other circamstances; and, perhaps, even the brief remarks I have here 
made may be already considered too digressive; but I cannot retrain from 
still further noticing the assertions made by the writers before alluded to, as 
to what would have resulted, had Ney attacked Quatre-Bras at an earlier 
hour of the 16th, with both the Ist and 2nd corps d’armée. Let us, for the 
sake of argument, suppose, that by an entrecriiaany exertion on the part of 
the French army, these two corps under Ney had succeeded in gaining that 
post on the morning of the 16th, Do these gentlemen imagine, that in this 
ease, the Anglo-Allied troops would have continued to march upon Quatre- 
Bras, in detached bodies trom their cantonments, so as to afford Ney the op- 
portunity of crushing: them in detail? Can they not conceive the difference 
between troops marching upon a point for concentration, and troops marching 
towards a point occupied by an enemy ? Can they not conceive the possibili- 
ty of Nivelles and Genappe then becoming the points of general concentra- 
tion? Can they not conceive, that at these two points such concentration 
could be effected with more rapidity, and in greater force, than at Quatre- 
Bras? Can they not conceive the possibility of Wellington taking up a 
sufficiently strong position on the heights commanding the defile of Genappe, 
and preparing, at the same time, to operate, wich his collected force at Nivel- 
Jes, upon the left flank of the enemy’s advance ? Can they not conceive the 
possibility of Ney, having Napoleon with the main army at such a distance 
as Fleurus, the whole Prussian army on his right, a very considerable por- 
tion of the Anglo-Allied army on his left, and the Jeeniahiler of the latter force 
in his front, being induced by the knowledge which he must have had of the 
energetic and decisive character of Wellington, to hesitate in advancing, 
under such circumstances, along the direct road to Brussels? Can they not 
conceive the possibility of Ney (who, they must admit, was a General pos- 
sessing both great abilities and long experience,) not venturing to advance 
beyond Quatre-Bras without leaving in his rear, at least, one-half of his force 
to secure his line of operation against any hostile attempt on the part of 
eitherthe Prassians by the Namur road, or the Anglo-Allies along that of 
Nivelles, as also to prevent any interruption of his communication with 
Napoleon, a precaution which would subject him co the risk of finding his 
turther progress yee by superior force in both front and flank, of sufiering 
his own troops to be beaten in detail, and, consequently, of compromising the 
safety of the main French army? Can they not—but it is needless to pursue 
the subject further. If they cannot conceive these possibilities, they should 
panse before they presume to attempt to diminish in the estimation of the 
world, the merits of Britain’s illustrious chieftain, by boldly hazarding asser- 
tions so utterly incompatible with probabilities,’ 





MARSTON: OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 
[ Contin ued from the Albion of May 11.) 


Our procession had more than the usual object of those dreadful displays : 
it was at once an act of revenge and an act of policy. During the period 
while the gates of the convent shut out the living world from us, a desperate 
strnggle had been going on between the two ruling factions. In this contest 
jor life and death, the more furious, of course, triumphed; such is the his- 
iory of rabble revolution in all ages. The Girondist with his eloquence na- 
tarally tell before the Jacobin with his libel; the Girondist, affecting a def- 
erence for law, was trampled by the Jacobin, who valued nothing but force ; 
the tongue and the pen were extinguished by the dagger ; and this day was 
the consummation. A debate in the Convention, of singular talent and un- 
exampled ferocity, had finished by the impeachment of the principal Giron- 
dists. Justice here knew nothing of the ‘ law’s delay ;’ and the fallen orators 
now headed our melancholy line, bound, bareheaded, half naked, and more 
than halt dead with weariness, shame, and the sense of ruin;—there could 
scarcely be more in the blow which put an end to all their perturbations on 
this side of the grave. 

We had frequent halts, and I had full leisure to gaze around; for, rapidly 
asthe guillotine performed its terrible task, our procession had been extended 
by some additional victims from every prison which we passed; and we 
passed so many that I began to think the city one vast dungeon. What 
strange curiosity is it that could collect such myriads to look upon us? Eve- 
ry street was crowded with a living mass; every casement was filled; every 
roof presented a line of eyes straining for a glance below. 

Instead of the crowd of a populous city, 1 could have believed that I saw 
the population ofa kingdom poured in and compressed into the narrow streets 
through which we wound our slow way. From time to time a shout arose, 
as some conspicuous member of the Convention made his appearance in the 
vehicle of death: then execrations, scoffs, and insults, of every bitterness, 
were poured upon the unfortunate being; who seldom attempted to retaliate, 
or make any other return but a gesture of despair, or a supplication to be suf- 
fered to die in peace. Yet all was not cruelty nor insensibility. I saw in- 








* The French guns near Quatre-Bras were turned in a direction from Lig- 
hy, and on our side we had very little artillery throughout the greater part of 
the action; hence, though the distance from that point to the position of the 
Prassians was not more than five or six miles, it is not surprising, as the wind 
blew from Ligny, that the firing at Quatre-Bras was not heard by them. 

it is remarkable that the firing on the 16th at Ligny and Quatre-Bras seem- 
e@lto the inhabitants of Brussels much nearer than that of the 18th at Water- 
loo. When the firing began on the 16th, I mounted my horse, fully expecting 
to find the scene of action immediately beyond the forest ot Soignies, near 
Mont St. Jean, although the distance between those two places does not ex- 
ceed six miles. Z 

bd Siborne, page 99. vol. i. 
onan was well for the British corps that the French Marshal did not con- 

Patrate his whole army together, and commence his attack with his united 

for if so, they must inevitably have been crushed.’—Alison’s History 


stances, where friends, bold enough to brave the vengeance of the govern- 
ment, rushed forward to take a last grasp of the hand that must soon be cold j 
and my heart was wrung by partings between still dearer objects and the con- 

dermmned ;—wives rushing forward t the multitude ; children held up 

to their father’s arms; beautiful and graceful young women, forcing their 

wild way through the line of troops, to take a last look, a last word, with those 

whom they would have rejoicingly followed to the tomb. 

Our progress lasted half the day, and the sun was already near ils setting, 
when the waggon in which I sat turned into the Place de Greve. But l 
must, I dare, describe no more. 1 shall not say what I saw in that general 
receptacle of the day of horror—ihe range of low biers which lay surrounding 
the scaffold, now the last resting place of men who had but a few hours be- 
fore flourished in the full possession of every faculty of our being; and, still 
more, with all those faculties in the tull ardour of public lite, with brilliant 
ambition to stimulate, with prospects of boundless power to reward, and with 
that most exhilarating and tempting spell of human existence, ‘a accla- 
mation, resounding in their ears. 1 had known some of them, I had seen 
every single one of them ; and now | saw those truly highly gifted, 
vigorously practised, and fiery-souled men, shaken down in an instant like a 
shock of corn; swept to death as if they were buat so many weeds ; extinguish- 
ed in a moment, and in another moment flung aside, a heap of clay, to make 
room for other dead. And this was Republicanism—this the reign of know- 
ledge, the triumph of freedom, the glory of political regeneration! Even in 
that most trying moment, when I saw the waggon, in which I remained the 
last survivor but one, give up my unfortunate companion to the execu- 
tioner, my parting words to him, as | shook his cold hand, were—‘ Better 
the forest and the savage than republicanism! Doubly crushed be murder, 
when it takes the name of freedom !’ 

I then resolved to see and hear no more; gave a brief and still a fond recol- 
lection to England; and, committing my spirit to a still higher care, | 
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fidant of his woes; and if I did not, like Desdemona,‘ to him seriously in- 
cline,’ at least [never laughed, amusing as were his agonies, and diverting as 
was hisdespair. 1 had either the presence of mind, or the feebleness of pu «, 
to look and listen ;—the art has succeeded in higher places than prisons. 

Yet all was not sentimentality withhim. He was an honest and high-spirit- 
ed man in the main. He questioned me—and no question could be a bolder 
one at the time—in what manner he could best serve me. My answer was 
immediate— Find out the commercial house of Elnathan, and tell the head 
sof the family that 1am here.’ The service was done, and I received for an- 
wer, on my friend's return from his ride to the Rue Vivienne— That the 
firm kept no account with any person of my name ; and that they had no de- 
sire to have any further application on the subject.’ The doctor, too, had been 
received with such a gathering of black brows, and such murmurs between 
indignation and astonishment; that if Rabbi Elnathan had not been deemed 
altogether beneath the vengeance of* an officer in the service of the Ee 
the consequence would be a — to choose his own time to be rum 
through the body in the Champs Elysees. 

It was late when my ambassador had returned, and I had begun to feel 
some alarm for his peril by other than the shafts of Cupid in the rashness of 
exposing him to the jealous eye of the government, or perhaps to the denun- 
ciation of the Jewish firm, who, to screen themselves, might hasten with the 
intelligence to the first police-office. And I had an uneasy walk of a couple 
of hours, gazing from the ram , for every moment, in the direction of the 
capital, ‘The night was calm, and the glow of the lamps in the streets strik- 
ingly marked their outline; when on a sudden the sky was filled with flame 
of every colour, shot up in all directions, the cannon round the barriers began 
to roar, and Montmartre was in a perpetual blaze. It was plainthat some ex- 
traordinary event had occurred ; but whether this were the fall of the trium- 
Virate or of their enemies, a new revolution or anew monarch, was beyond 
our knowledge ; we were all hermetically sealed up in Vincennes ; and il Paris 





bowed my forehead on my hands, like one laying down his head for the 
final blow! 

But while I was still thus absorbed I heard a sudden shout, the trampling 

of cavalry, and the sound of trumpets. I again raised my eyes. A strong 

body of French troopers, covered with the dust of the high-road, and evidently 

exhausted by a long journey, were passing along the quai which bordered the 

scene of execution. in the midst of these squadrons were seen Austrian 

standards surmounted by the tricolour, and evidently carried as trophies, The 

rumour now ran many | through the spectators, that Flanders had been en- 

tered, that the enemy had been routed, and that a column of Austrian 

prisoners was passing through the streets, of which those squadrons form- 

ed the escort. 

What could now detain the multitude? The public curiosity would pro- 

bably have defied grape-shot; with one burst they poured from the square, 

When the populace went, why should the National Guard stay behind 1— 

were they not as much entitled to satisfy their curiosity 1 Three-fourths of the 

guard instantly piled their mu:kets, leaving them in care of their less zealous 

or more lazy fellow warriors, and ran afler the multitude. The execution- 

ers were like other men; equally touched by their ‘country’s glory,’ and 

fond of aspectacle. ‘They dropped by twos and threes quietly from the sides 
of the scatiold, and made their way to the quai. Inthe meantime I was 

left disregarded ; but I was still fettered, or | should have jumped from the 

waggon, and taken my chance for escape. AJ] had evidently come to a full 

stop, and even that horrible machine, above my head, had ceased to clank and 
crush ; for what is a spectacle in France without anaudience? The chiet 

headsman, with two orthree of his assistants, true to their posts, alone re- 

mained—waiting for the return of the people; yet even they cast many a 
lingering glance towards the pageant, whose plumes, flags, and kettle drums, 
passing across the entrance of the square, made their patriotism more diffi- 
cult from minute to minute. At length the trumpets died away, and, to my 

renewed despondency, | saw the crowd again thicken towards me and the few 
remaining vehicles, which that day, now sinking ihto twilight, was to empty 
of their victims. 

But I was again respited. While Il awaited the summons to mount the fa- 
tal steps,a party of dragoons rode into the square, seized every waggon with- 
out a moment’s delay,and ordered the whole to be driven out for the reception 
of a column of wounded, both French and Austrians; who, having been 
brought to the city gates, now waited the means ol transport to the great mili- 
tary hospitals of Vincennes. 

In this country of expedients, the first suggestion is always the best. The 
colonel of dragoons in charge of the column, had applied to the government 

tor the means of carriaee ; they referred him to the municipality, who re- 

ferred him to the staff of the National Guard; who referred him to the sub- 

prefect; who referred him to his subordinate functionaries : who knew no- 

thing on the subject; until the cojonel, indignant at the impertinences of of- 

fice, accidentally heard that the requisite conveyances were to be seen in front 
of the Hotel de Ville. Regarding it as the natural right of the soldier to be 
first served in all cases, he sent off a squadron at full speed to make his seiz- 
ure. 

Nothing could be more complete. The affair was settled at once. The re- 
monstrances of the civil officers against our being thus withdrawn from their 
grasp, were answered by bursts of laughter at their impudence, and blows 
with the flat of the sabre for their presumption ; for, next to the open reproba- 
tion of the army for the civil cruelties, was their scorn of the civil functiona- 
ries. ‘The National Guard made some feeble display of resistance, but soon 
showed that they had no wish to try their bayonets against those expert hand- 
lers of the sword; and the event was, that the whole train of filly or sixty 
waggons, of which about a tenth remained full, were hurried away at full 
gallop down to the Boulevard, leaving the scaffold a sinecure. At the barrier 
a new arrangement took place; the wounded were piled into the carriages 
along with us, and the whole were marched under escort to the grand depot of 
the garrison of Paris. 

I had seen Vincennes before, and under trying circumstances; its frowning 
physiognomy had not been altered, nor, as a prison, was it more congenial to 
my feelings than before. Yet, on hearing the hollow tread of our horses’ feet 
over its drawbridge, and seeing myself actually within its massive walls, I 
experienced a feeling of satisfaction which I had never expecied to enjoy 
within bolts and bars. In this world contrast is every thing. I had been so 
fevered with alternate peril and escape, so sick of doubt, ard so perplexed 
with the thousand miseries of flight; that, to find myself secure from casual- 
ty for the next twenty-four hours, and relieved from the trouble of thinking 
for myself, or thinking of any thing, wasa relief which amounted almost to 
a pleasure. I uever laid myself down to sleep with greater thankfulness than 
when, stretched on the wooden guard-bed of the barrack-room, where the 
whole crowd of prisoners were packed together, | listened to the beat of the 
night-drum and the changing of the guard. They told me that, for once a- 
least, I might sleep without a police-ofiicer, to bid me, like Master Barnart 
dine, ‘arise and be hanged.’ 

Time in a garrison is the most lingering of all conceivable things, except 
time ina prison. Ihad it, loaded with the double weight. There was no re- 
source to be found inthe fractured and bandaged portion of human nature 
round me. The Austrians were brave boors, who spoke nothing but Syrian 
or Carinthian, or some border dialect, which nothing but barbarism had ever 
heard of, and which nothing but Austrian organs could have ever pronounced. 
The French recruits were from provinces which had their own ‘ beloved pa- 
tois,’ and which, to the Parisian, held nearly the same rank of civilized res- 
pect as the kingdom of Ashantee. Besides, it was to be remembered, that all 
round me was a scene of sufiering—the dismal epilogue of a field of battle; 
or rather the dropping of the curtain on the royal stage, when the glitier and 
the noise were gone by, and the actors reduced trom their pomps and vanities, 
and sent home to the shivering necessities of poor human existence. 

Life to me was now as stagnant as the ditch round the fortress ; all feeling 
was as languid as the heavy air of our casemates. The mind lost all curiosi- 
ty] relative to the external world; and, beyond the casual knowledge which 
dropped, with all official mystery, from the lips of oar worthy governor, and 
which told us that the war still continued, and that the armies of the Repub- 
lic were ‘invincible beyond all power of human resistance ;’we could not 
have been much more separated from sympathy, even with the capital itself, 
if we had been transported to one of the belts ot Jupiter. 

But anew alarm now seized me, The extreme indifference with which I 
had begun to regard all things, at length struck the eye of one of the military 
surgeons, who had been sent from Paris in consequence of the influx of priso- 
ners. He seemed to take some interest in my consumptive visage and lack 
lustre eye; asked me whether ‘some of my family had not died early in life,’ 
and offered to dictate my pursuits and regimen. The French are by nature a 
kindly people, with this one proviso, that, though every Frenchman on earth 
is more or less a persificur, you must never practise the art upon himself. M 
Rossignol Perigord Pantoufle would have been an incomparable subject for 
the exercise, for he was eccentricity {rom top to toe. 

But the state of my spirits prevented my taking any share in the burlesque 
which too trequently befell this worthy person ; and he attached himself to me 
as a sort of refugeffrom the sly, but stinging, persecution of his fellow-officers. 
When the henwife plucks the goose’s bosom it makes her nestle more closely 
to her goslings. It wast he calamity of my friend Pantoufle to be born with 
what the novelists call a ‘too feeling heart;’ he was always in love with 
some One or another, and always jilied. But misfortune was thrown away 
upon him; he wasstill a complete sensitive plant, shivering and shrinking at 
every new touch: a dish of blancmange could not have shaken with a slighter 
impulse, nor a shape of jelly more easily dissolved. He was now past fifty; 
and, never much indebted to nature in his youth, time, the foe to beauty, hac 
been more than a foeto the doctor. Inever recollect to haveseen a figure or 
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physiognomy less fitted to disturb the female soul. But he made me the con- 


had been buried in its catacombs at the moment, the news would have been 
doled out to us only in the segments which suited the dignity of the gover- 
hor, 

_ But Pantoufle for once was popular in the fortress. If he had brought noth- 
ing toraise my spirits, his tidings threw the garison into ecstasy. The 
Republic ‘ had gained a great victory,’ whose value was enhanced by the 
preven disasters of the campaign, ‘The favourite of the French armies, too, 
iad gained that victory, ‘This was another feature of the rejoicing, Du- 
mourier was one of the people, ‘no noble, no aristocrat, no son of landed 
wealth, no lord of forests and feeder on privileges.’ He had been a simple 
captain of engineers ; he was now conqueror of those Austrian provinces 
on which France had cast an eager eye for centuries. That prize which all 
the munarchs of France, with all their titled marshals, had never been able to 
seize, ‘ the Republic’ with a republican army and a republican general, had 
won in the first month of ber first invasion. 


its fou de poe, 














The garrison, of course, had its fireworks, its salute from the ramparts, and 
But, in the midst of the festivity, | observed Pantouile's coun- 

tenance loaded with some mighty secret. He ahh itto me with the airofa 
man revealing a conspiracy, ‘Taking me on one side, while the ramparts 
were blazing with blue-lights, and every man, woman, and child of the garri- 


son were chattering, huzzaing, and waltzing round us; he Communicated to 


me the solemn fact, that his heart had been pierced again. ‘This execution 
had been done while he was waiting in Elnathan’s counting-house: a young 
Rachel or Rebecca had accidentally glanced acruss his sight, with such in- 
imitable eyes, that his fate was decided for life. The world was valueless 
without her; and my particular advice was requested as to the way in which 
he was to make his approaches. { advised a sonnet. He smiled, and ac- 
knowledged that he had anticipated my advice, and had spent an hour of that 
twilight, dear to love and the Muses, lesion which he had kept me in ali the 
discomforts of suspense, devoting all the energies of his soulto the composition 
of a song to the beauties of the irresistible Israelite. Boileau has told the 
world, that a poet once insisted on his listening to an ode of his composition, 
while they were kneeling together at high mass. Our situation might not be 
quite as solemn, but the doctor was quile as pressing; and seated on the cor- 
ner of a bastion, while the guns were roaring above our heads, | litened to 
an efivsion in the most established style of sexagenarian poetry. 
‘© Rachel est sans désirs, 
C'est un bouton de rose, 
Que la nature arrose, } 
Et dispose a s’ouvrir, 


Dans son cur sans detour, 
Il n'est pas jour encore ; 
Il attend pour eclore 

Un rayon de l'amour |” 


I Jistened without alaugh, and won the eternal gratitude of the writer. No- 
thing could be clearer than that, whatever the effusion might owe to the in- 
spiration of Cupid, Apollo had no share in its charm. On my part, it would 
probably have been an act of the truest friendship, to have bid him burn his 
tablets, forswear poetry tor ever, and regard himself as forbidden the tempta- 
tions of the maids of Parnassus. But I should have broken his heart. | took 
the simpler but more eflectual cure —I bade him find out this idol, and marry 
her. 

Before I forget him and his sorrows, let me mention, that he took my ad- 
vice, and that, on my return tothe Continent some years after, I found the 
poet transferred into the benedict, with a pretty wife at his side, and a circle 
of lively children at his knee—an active, thriving, and rational member of 
the community. [always quote the doctor, for the superiority of the soothing 
system, The vinegar of criticism would have festered the wounds of his 
vanity ; the art of (must I call it) flattery healedthem. It left a sear, I ac 
knowledge ; for the doctor still wrote verses, and still had a lurking propen- 
sity for climbing the slippery slope of poetic renown, But the realities of lite 
are fortunate correctives to this passion, and, like Piron, luckily 


© [1 ne fut rien 
Pas meme academicien.”’ 


But on this night our ‘ intercourse of souls,’ was interrupted by one of those 
painful evidences of the renewal of hostilities which shows war in its truest 
aspect. A long column of vehicles,which we had seen moving for some time 
across the plain, and whose movement, by the torches of the escort, looked from 
the ramparts like the trailing of an immense phosphoric — approached 
the gates, The announcement was soon made that it was a large detachment 
of prisoners and wounded, who had arrived from the desperate but decisive 
battle in Flanders. All the medical officers of the garrison were immediately 
in requisition; and the sights which | saw, even when standing at the gate, 
as the carts and cars rolled over the drawbridge, were sufficient to startle teel- 
ings more used to such terrible demonstrations of the folly or the frenzy of the 
world, But this was no time to indulge indolent sensibilities. Ofcourse, I 
have no desire to enter into the startling details of that spectacle. But master- 
ing myself so far, as to volunteer my attendance for the time in the hospital, 
the thought often occurred to me, that there could be no better lesson for the 
love of conquest than a walk through a military hospital after the first battle. 

This anxious service lasted during the greater part of the night; for the 
wounded amounted to little less than a thousand, both French and foreign, 
But as I was returning to my mattress, | recollected the countenance of a 
prisoner standing at the door of one of the chambers set apart for officers of 
the higher rank, The man put his hand to his shako, and addressed me in 
German ;—he was one of the squadron of Hulans whom I had commanded 
in the Prussian retreat, and who had rejoined his regiment afler the skirmish 
with the French Dragoons, He expressed great delight in yy that I was 
asurvivor. But ‘on whom was he now in attendance 7’ ‘On Major-Gene- 
ral Count Varnhorst.’ He told me that the genera] had volunteered to join the 
Austrian army in the Netherlands, and taking the Hulan with him, had been 
wounded in covering the retreat, been found on the field, and was now in the 
hands of the surgeons in that chamber! 

I pass briefly over this scene. I found my brave friend aj parently at the 
en of death; he had been wounded by the sabre, trampled under horses’ 
,0ots, and crushed in every imaginable way, in the cuurse of the desperate 
defence which he made against an overwhelming force of the enemy's cavalry. 
The officers of the escort were loud in reports of his almost frantic gallantry ; 
but he was now so much exhausted by the length of the march as to be almost 
insensible : he knew no one ; and his case, aller a day or (two, was pronounced 
beyond allcure. It was then that I obtained permission to watch uver himand 
at least provide that he should not be disturbed in his closing hours, Care is 
often more than science, and care succeeded in this instance, against all the 
ominous looks of the medical staff. I so much delighted Pantouile, by having 
thus overthrown the authority of a pragmatical cnfrere, who had been pecu- 
liarly stern in his prognostics; that he made the oN to me of joining bim 
in the chances of his profession. ‘I shall fix myself in Paris,’ said he ; ‘ fame 
will be the inevitable consequence, and fortune will follow; here you shall be 
my successor.’ [fought off the prospect as well as I could, and pleaded my 
want of professional knowledge. His countenance, at the words, would have 
been an incomparable study of mingled burlesque and scorn. He instanced 
a whole crowd of leading men, whom he unceremoniously designated as hav- 
ing made fortunes, not by knowledge, but simply by ius absence. ‘ Their 
ignorance,’ said he, ‘ gives them efirontery, ond afiecatery is the grand secret 
of fame. You are an Englishman and a philosopher, —the jatier expression 
uttered with a curl of the lip and and an elevation of the brow, which evident- 
ly translated the word, a fool. ‘ You take things circuitously, while success 
lies in the straight line ; thus you fall, we triumph.’ 

I admitied the rapidity of his countrymen. 

‘In France,’ said he, or rather exclaimed, ‘two things conduct to renown ; 
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and but two—to stop at nothing, and never to admit ignorance in anything; in 
medicine. to cure or kill without delay; in surgery, to operate at ali risks. If 
the patient dies, there are fifiy reasons for it; il the surgeon hesitates, the pub- 
lic wiil allow of but one. Politics are not within my line, and the subject is 
yust row a delicate one ; but you see that the secret of renown is, to run on 
the edge of the scaffold. In soldiership the principle is the same—always to 
fight, whenever you can find anybody to fight with; you will deserve to be 
famous, or deserve to be guillotined,’ 

* Perhaps both,’ ! remarked. 

‘Nothing more probable. But still something is done; inaction does no- 
thing. Look at Dumourier ; he has had no more necessity for fighting this 
battle, than for jumping from the parapet of Notre-Dame. But he has fought, 
he has conquered ; and, instead of throwing himself from the parapet of Notre- 
Dame, which he probably would have done in the next fortnight’s cmmw: in 
Paris, ali Paris is placarded with his bulletins.’ 

‘Bat he might have been beaten ; he might have been ruined, or broughtto 
trial for rashness ; or to an Austrian prison, like La Fayette.’ 

‘Of course he might. But the question is of the fact—let prophets deal 
with the future. He Aas beaten the Austrians; he Aas conquered Flanders; 
he sas made himself the first man of France by the act, for which, if he had 
been an Austrian general, he would have been brought tw a court-martial 
his victory pronounced contrary to rule, his bravery @ breach of etiquette, a 
the rest of bia days, if he was not shot on the ramparts of Vienna, spent in a 
dungeon in Prague. ‘Take my advice; dash at everything ; risk is the grand 
talent—adventure, the philosopher’sstone. So, listen to me; you shall be ad- 
mitted to the Hote! Dieu as an “ eleve;” become my assistant, and make your 
fortune.’ 

I stared at this sudden explosion of the doctor's rhetoric ; but I should have 
remembered, that he was under the double inspiration of new-born love and 


reluctant rhyme. : 
To be continued. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Pakenham to Mr, Cathoun. 
am See 19, rye 
andersi, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
pai 5... rr has had the hbensortecesaivelae note which the honour- 
able Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, was pleased yes- 
terday yo address to him, containing observations on a despatch from Her 
Majesty's ——— Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the undersigned, 
of which the undersigned had the honour, at the request of the late Secretary 
of State, Mr. Upshur, to furnish a copy, for the more complete informationof 
the Government of the United States, 

Mr. Calhoun at the same time announces to the undersigned, by direction 
of the President, that a treaty has been concluded between the United States 
and Texas, for the annexation of Texas to this couniry as a part ot its territo- 
ry, which treaty will be submitted without delay to the Senate for its approval. 

Mr. Calhoun further takes occasion to enter into explanations as to the 
motives which have induced the Government of the United Siates to adopt 
their present policy with regard to Texas; and he concludes by presenting 
certain remarks, founded on statistical information, in defence of the institu- 
tion of slavery as now established in a portion of this Republic, and in proof 
of the necessity of taking measures for its preservation, 

It is not the purpose of the undersigned in the present communication to 
enter into discussion with Mr. Calhoun, respecting the project thus formally 
announced on the of the Government of the United States to annex Texas 
to the American Union—that duty will, if thought necessary, be fulfilled by 
higher authority—still Jess is the undersigned disposed to trespass on Mr. Cal- 
houn’s attention by offering any remarks upon the subject of slavery, as ex- 
pounded in Mr. Calhoun’s note, ‘That note will be transmitted to her Majes- 
ty’s Government by the earliest opportunity ; and with this intimation the un- 
cersigned would tor the present content himself, were it not for the painful 
impression created on his mind by observing that the Government of the United 
States, so far from appreciating at their just value the explanations furnished 
by her Majesty’s Government, in a spirit of frankness and good faith we!l cal- 
culated to allay whatever anxiety this government might have previously felt 
on the particular points to which those explanations have reference, appear to 
have found arguments in that communication in favour of the contemplated 
annexation of T’exas—thus, as it were, assigning to the British Government 
some share in the responsibility of a transaction which can hardly fail to be 
viewed in many quarters with the most serious objection. 

All such respousibility the undersigned begs leave, in the name of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, at once and most positively to disclaim. Whatevermay 
be the consequences of that transaction, the British Government will look for- 
ward without anxiety to the judgment which will thereon be passed by the 
civilized world, in as far as shall apply to any provocation furnished by Eng- 
land for the adoption of such a measure. 

With the poljtical independence of ‘Texas not only has Great Britain dis- 
avowed all intention to interfere, but it isa well-known fact that her most zeal- 
ous exertions have been directed toward the completion of that independence, 
by obtaining its acknowledgment at the hands of the only power by which it 
was seriously disputed. 

Great Britain has also formally disclaimed the desire to establish in Texas 
any dominant influence ; and, with respect to slavery, she is not conscious of 
having acted in a sense to cause just alarm to the United States. 

From the avowed desire of Great Britain to see slavery abolished in Texas, 
it is inferred by the Government of the United States that England is endea- 
vouring, through her diplomacy, to make the abolition of slavery a condition 
to the acknowledgment of the independence of Texas by Mexico. If Mr. 
Calhoun will have the goodness tw refer once more to the copy of Lord Aber- 
deen’s despatch, which lies before him, he will find the following exposition 
of the intentions of Great Britain on this point, which the undersigned flattered 
himself would have been sufficient to forbid any such inference; ‘ With regard 
to Texas, we avow that we wish to see slavery abolished there, as elsewhere ; 
and we should rejoice if the recognition of that country by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment shoald be accompanied by an engagement on the part of Texas to 
abolish slavery eventually, and under proper conditions, throughout the Re- 
public. Bus, although we earnestly desire and feel it to be our duty to pro- 
mote such a consammation, we shall not interfere unduly, or with an improper 
assumption of authority, with either party’ (either Mexico or Texas) * in or- 
der wo ensure the adoption of such a course, We shall counsel, but we shall 
not seek to compel or unduly control either party. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, provided other states act with equal forbearance, those govern- 
ments will be tally at liberty to make their own unfettered arrangements with 
each other, both in regard to the abolition of slavery and to all other points,’ 

The undersigned takes advantage of this opportunity to renew to the Hon. 
Mr. Calhoun the assurance of his high consideration. 

Hon. J. C. Caruoun, &e, 








R. PAKENHAM, 
Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham. 
DerartmMent or State, Wasuinoton, April 27, 1844. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has the honour t© 
acknowledge the receipt of the answer which the Right Hon. Mr. Pakenham, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, 
was pleased to make to his note of the 18th instant, relating to the despatch of 
Lord Aberdeen, of which a copy was left with the late Secretary of State, Mr. 
Upshur, by his request. 

He regrets that Mr. Pakenham has fallen into an error in supposing that 
the undersigned intended, by introducing the statistical tacts in reference to 
the comparative condition of the African race in the states of this Union where 
slavery has been abolished and where it is still retained, with the accompany- 
ing remarks, ‘to expound the subject of slavery,’ and to ‘ detend itas it exists 
in the United States.’ 

If Mr. Pakenham will have the goodness to recur to the note of the under- 
signed, he will find, on a re-perusal, that his intention in introducing the de- 
tails, instead of being that which he attributes to him, was to correct what the 
undersigned believed to be a misconception on the part of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, as set forth in Lord Aberdeen’s despatch. His lordship seems to be 
of the impression that the objection of the United States was not to the policy 
ot Great Britain in reference to abolition, as avowed by him, but to the means 
which might be resorted to for its accomplishment; and that if slavery should 

e abolished in the United States, by the influence and exertions of Great Bri- 
iain, without using what he is pleased to call ‘secret’ or ‘ undue means,’ it 
would be an act of humanity to the African race, and in its consequences 
would neither ‘ disturb the internal tranquillity of the states’ where it exists, 
nor ‘ affect the prosperity of the Union Ihe object of the undersigned in in- 
troducing the statistical information referred to was to correct this erroneous 
tmpression, by showing, by facts drawn trom unquestionable sources, that the 
condition of the African race in the states which had abolished slavery was 
tar worse than in those which hed not; and that of course Great Britain 
could not consummate in the United States what she avows to be the object 
of her policy and constant exertions to effect throughout the world, without 
rendering the condition of the African race in the slaveholding states much 
worse than it is, and disturbing their ‘ internal tranquillity and the prosperity 
of the Union.’ : ; 

That such was the intention ofthe undersigned he hopes will be evident to 
Mr. Pakenham on a reperusal of his note ; and not, as he supposes, to ‘ex- 
pound the subject of slavery,’ or to ‘detend it as it exisis in the United 
States.’ He is the more solicitous to correct the error into which Mr. Pak- 


enham has fallen in this icular, because the intention which he attributes 
to the undersigned would be incompatible with the principle which regulates 
the United States in their intercourse with the rest of the world; that is, to 
leave all other countries, without reference on their part, to regulate their 
own internal relations and concerns as to each other may seem best, without 
permitting any to interfere with theirs. He could not, consistently with this 
well established principle of their policy, permit any question belonging ex- 
clusively to the internal relations or concerns of any of the states of this 
Union to be brought into controversy between this anc any foreign Govern- 
ment whatever. 

The undetsigned regrets that Mr. Pakenham should entertain the impres- 
sion that the Government of the United States did not appreciate at their full 
value the explanations of Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of its 

licy in reference to Texas. He would repeat, what he had supposed had 

explicitly stated in his note to Mr. Pakenham, the assurance that this 
Government fully appreciates the spirit of frankness and good faith in which 
the explanations were turnished. If they have failed to allay the anxiety 
which it had previously felt on the subject to which they referred, it was be- 
cause they were accompanied by an avowal on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
venment, in reference wo the abolition of slavery generally, and to Texas in 
particular, calculated to defeat the object which the explanations were intend- 
ed to effect. It was not possible fur the President to hear with indifference 
the avowal of a policy so hostile in its character and dangerous in its ten- 
dency to the domestic institutions of so many states of this Union, and to 
the safety and prosperity of the whole. Nor could he abstain from declaring 
his regret at the avowal, consistently with that frankness and sincerity which 
have ever characterized the conduct of this Government in its intercourse with 
other countries, 

The United States, in concluding the treaty of annexation with Texas, are 
not disposed to shan any responsibility which may fairly attach to them on ac- 
count of the transaction. ‘The measure was adopted with the mutual consent 
and for the mutual and permanent welfare of the two countries interested. It 
was made necessary in order to preserve domestic institutions placed under 
the guaranty of their respective Constitutions, and deemed essential to their 
safety and prospe -h 

Whether Great Britain has the right, according to the principles of inter- 
national law, to interfere with the domestic institutions of either country, be 
her motives or means what they may ; or whether the avowal of such a policy 
and the exertions she has inade to consummate it in Texas, do not justity 
both countries in adopting the most eflective measures to prevent it, are ques- 
tions which the United States willingly leave to the decision of the civilized 
world. They confidently rest the appeal on the solit foundation that every 
country is the rightful and exclusive judge as to what should be the relations, 
social, civil, and political, between those who compose its population ; and 
that no other country, under the plea of humanity or other motive, has any 
right whatever to interfere with its decision. On this foundation rest the peace 
and the harmony of the world. 

The undersigned has again referred, in conformity with the request of Mr. 
Pakenham, to the portion of Lord Aberdeen’s despatch to which he has point- 
ed his attention, with the view of rebutting the inference of the President that 
Great Britain has endeavoured, through her diplomacy, to effec: the abolition 
of slavery in Texas, by making it one of the conditions on which Mexico 
should acknowledge her independence, He is constrained to say, on a careful 
reperusal, that he can discover nothing in it calculated in any degree to 
weaken the inference of the President. Elis lordship avows that Great Britain 
wishes to see slavery abolished in Texas; that she would rejoice if the recog- 
nition of that country by the Mexican Government should be accompanied by 
an engagement on the part of ‘T’exas 1o do so, and that she feels it to be her 
duty to promote such a consummation, 

it to these emphatic declarations the fact be added, that Great Britain, ut the 
very time they were made, was engaged in negotiating with the Mexican Go- 
vernment, in order to obtain from it a recognition of the independence of Tex- 
as, and that she declined to unite with France and the United States in a joint 
eflort for that purpose, it is surely not a forced or unfair inference to conclude, 
without calling in the aid of other evidence, that she used, in conducting it, all 
the legitimate means of diplomacy, backed by her great influence, to effect 
an object, in the accomplishment of which she acknowledges she took so deep 
an interest, and to which she obviously attached so much importance. Nor 
does the undersigned regard the declarations of Lord Aberdeen, that Great 
Britain would not interfere unduly, or with any improper assumption of au- 
thority ; that she will counsel, but not seek to compel or,unduly control either 
party, as in any degree weakening the inference of the President; nor does he 
consider the remarks of Mr. Pakenham as a denial of its truth. 

The undersigned avails himself of the occasion to renew to Mr. Pakenham 

the assurances of his distinguished consideration. J.C, CALHOUN. 
Wasninoron, April 30, 1844, 

The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, has had the honour to receive the note which the Hon, 
John C, Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, was pleased to ad- 
dress to the undersigned on the 27th of this month, in reply to the note of the 
undersigned of the 18th instant, in answer to Mr. Calhoun’s note of the day 
preceding, relating to the despatch of the Earl of Aberdeen, of which a copy 
was delivered to the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, at his request. 

Mr. Calhoun’s notes of the above mentioned dates have been transmitted 
by_the undersigned, for the information of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to Mr. Cal- 
houn the assurance of his high consideration. R. PAKENHAM. 


Vavicties. | 


The Good Old 'Times.—153\.—Paid 14s, 8d., the expense of bringing a here- 
tic trom London; and for one and a-half load of wood to burn him, 2s. ; for 
gunpowder, Id.; and a stake and staple, 8d.— Records of the Corporation of Can- 
terbury. ; 

Her Majesty, besides being a good performer on the pianoforte, sings re- 
markably well; her voice is a mezzo-soprano, of very sweet quality. 

Why is the letter D like a squalling child? Because it makes Ma mad.— 
Why is the letter Y hke a young spendthrift? Because it makes Pa pay. 

The Cavaliers, during the Protectorate, were accustomed in their libations 
to put a crumb of bread into a glass of wine, and before they drank it, say,— 
‘God send this crumb well down,’ 





A woman’s head is always influenced by her heart; but a man’s heart is 
generally influenced by his head. 

A Little Mistake —A country editor, in speaking of a steamboat, says, ‘ She 
had twelve dirtis in her ladies’ cabin.’ ‘Oh, lite of me! (exclaimed an old 
lady, on reading the above) what a squalling there must have been.’ 

Hint to Housewives.—Domestic order, like theatrical machinery, produces 
the greatest pleasure when the strings are concealed. 

Licence for Ladies. —A distinguished writer says, ‘ There is but one passage 
in the bible where the girls are commanded to kiss the men; and that is in 
the golden rule, ‘‘ whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” ’ : 

A gentleman lately took a bet that he would cause all the bells of a well- 
frequented tavern in town to ring at the same time without touching one of 
them, or even leaving the room. This he accomplished by turning the stop- 
cock of the main gas-pipe, and involving the whole inmates in instant dark- 
ness. In a short period the clangour of bells rang from every room and box in 
the house, which gained him his bet, amidst the general laughter and applause, 











even of the losers, 


A lovely young lady called in a physician to ‘ do something for a rush of 
blood in the head.’ ‘I have been doctoring myself,’ said the languid fair one, 
with a smile, to the bluff, though kind, M. D., while he was feeling her pulse 
‘Ah! how? ‘Why, I’ve taken Morison’s pills, Bell’s balsam of liquorice, 
and Powell's cough electuary. I have used Henry’s calcined magnesia, Faw- 
cett’s anodyne “iape and * *Madam!’ interrupted the astonished doc- 
tor, ‘all these do your complaint no good?’ ‘ No! then what shall I take 2?” 
pettishly inquired the patient. ‘ Take!’ exclaimed the doctor, eyeing her from 
head to foot—‘ take !’ echoed he, after a moment’s reflection—‘ take! why take 
off your stays !’ 





Matrimony.—The following curious advertisement lately appeared in the 
New Sporting Magazine :—‘ A gentleman, residing in one of the principal 
hunting counties, of middle age and sportsmanlike manner, is desirous of unit- 
ing himself to a lady possessing a passion for field-sports. Fortune or beauty 
are not the object of the advertiser—the former, if any, may be settled upon 
the lady ; and as to the latter, though not an objection, it neverthelessis not a 
primary object. Good humour, a small foot, and an easy seat on horseback. 
are the principal qualifications required. As this is the advertisement of a 
fox, and not a fortune-hunter, it is hoped that noone will answer it out of idle 
curiosity.—P.S. None with red hair need apply.’ 

When Foote was at Salt Hill, he dined at the Castle, and when Partridge 
produced the bill, which was rather exorbitant, Foote asked him his name 
‘ Partridge, an’t please you,’ said he. ‘ Partridge!’ returned Foote,—‘it 
should have been Woodcock, sy the length of your bill. 
Sydney Smith, hearing a person in company boast of America as a very 
healthy place to live in, could not refrain trom contradicting it by the follow- 
ingremark. ‘Healthy, sir! why America is the fertile source of all sorts of 
complaints, and to my certain knowledge, a precious lot of Pennsylvanians 
have got the tic-dollar-owe,’ 
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THE DRAMA. 

Parnx Tearre.—Mr. Macready has been drawing excellent houses 
during the week. On Monday, an overflowing audience witn with 
undiminished, if not increased, admiration, his faultless Richelieu ; indeed 
so eager were the public to witness this exquisite impersonation that it was 
again repeated last evening by particular request. We have betore entereg 
at length on the merits of Mr. Macready’s Richelieu ; it is perhaps his most 
perfect character. On Wednesday evening the Merchant of Venice was re. 
vived; Mr. Macready assuming the part of Shylock, for the first time jn 
this country. There is not within the whole range of the mighty creations 
ot Shakspeare, a character that calls for higher intellectual powers, tho 
to embody it, than Shylock. It has been the custom of all the pruminent 
actors of this part, from Macklin inclusive to the present day, to make 
Shylock the vindictive and sordid Jew only. The high sense of wrong re- 
sulting from contumely and oppression, the elevated character the Poet has 
given to much of the language of the part, all evidently indicating thar 
Shylock is not the mere grovelling Jew, solicitous only for the accumulation 
of gain; these points inthe character have generally been overlooked, or pur- 
posely suppressed, to present with greater effect the concentrated hate and ma_ 
lignity of this extraordinary creation. ‘This conception of Shylock has led, in 
our opinion, to an entirely false representation of the first scene, when it is 
a violation both of the language and of common sense to suppose tha; 
Antonio, a shrewd merchant would give a bond, affecting his life, to one 
who exhibited at the time of effecting the contract this undisguised malig. 
nity. The language of the Jew, in urging the requisitions of “this merry 
bond,” fully establishes our views of this scene; and we were gratified to 
see that Macready’s impersonation of Shylock. was very similar to the con- 
ception we have long formed of this most difficult character. The whole 
acting of the finish scene was in accordance with the views we have given 
of the part. There was the supposed sense of a deeply injured man, bear- 
ing the wrongs so unblushingly heaped, in those days, on the dispersed rem. 
nant of Israel. 

There was the natural feeling ot revenge thrillingly exhibited in the 
soliloquy previous to his introduction to Antonio, and the famous line— 
“Tf I can catch him once upon the hip,” 


by its display of terrible energy, showed the deadly hate engendered by perse- 
cution. But all this was subdued in the interview with the merchant—the nar- 
ration of the wrongs he had personally suffered in common with his tribe, and 
the apparent frankness, nay, heartiness, with which the Joan wastendered, and 
the bond insured, were mong the most finished specimens of Mr. Macready’s 
artistical excellence. We could have wished for the occasional absence of 
the dogged, sullen manner he makes a prominent feature in the delineation 
throughout the whole part; yet even this, repulsive, as it is at times—is in 
keeping with the character. 

The celebrated scene in the third act, where the necessity for concealment 
no longer exists—was given withthrilling energy and effect; the recounting of 
the personal injuries inflicted on him by Antonio, and the indignant arguments 
in favour of the revenge he intended to prosecute,—were all vivid, life-like 
embodiments of concentrated hate. We were particularly struck with the 
beautiful transition in the passage :— 






‘What is the reason? Iam a Jew!’ 


The rapid changes from grief to rage, joy, hatred and exultation, in the 
scene with Tubal, were all marked by masterly skill; and yet, there was an 
absence of that pertect finish Mr. Macready is accustomed to present in gene- 
ral, The same remark may apply to the trial scene; it was elaborately accu- 
rate, and powerful, and effective, in several of its passages, particularly in 
the one commeticing :— 

“If every Ducat were in six parts.” 

The strictly colloquial points were very effective—and what is technically 
termed the business of the scene was all beautifully managed. Yet we 
could have wished it improved. It wanted the lofiy bearing of defiance in 
the open ing pleadings, and at times there was an absence of the demon-like 
hate and malice , which, in this scene, can scarcely be exhibited too strongly 
Itis familiar to all the admirers of this great actor, that he avoids the beaten 
track of his distinguished contemporaries—hence he must at times suffer in 
the estimation ‘of the million,’ at least, where he so widely differs, in a 
stereotyped character like Shylock—and more especially when his original 
conception does not display those effective and telling points, the public has 
been accustomed to ia his predecessors’ personation. We also believe that 
he is not yet thoroughly easy inthe part, as the text was given at times im- 
perfectly, a lapse, we never before detected in Mr. Macready. 

Miss Cushman gave an admirable representation of Portia—her lighter 
scenes were spirited, playful, and expressive. In the trial scene, she was 
deeply impressive, and her fine commanding figure gave great effect to the 
assumed Doctor of Law. The speech on mercy, although not given with 
the elaborate effort usually adopted, was a beautifully chaste piece of decla- 
mation, The epigrammatic colloquial style of Miss Cushman’s acing, so 
perfectly harmonizes with Mr. Macready, that what might be deemed a fault 
in her, is now in such keeping with the great artist’s impersonation, that a 
vraisemblane is thrown around scenes in which they stand prominently ont, 
that disarms all minor criticisms. 

We were much pleased with the easy and graceful delineation of Nerissa 
by Miss Mary Wood. This lady is quite an addition to the Park—~interest- 
ing in appearance, and lady-jike in demeanour—unexceptionable in her taste 
of costume, and exceedingly chaste in her execution. She only needs the 
encouragement of public approbation, to become an ornament to her profes- 
sion, We have barely space to notice the excellent acting of Chippendale 
in Launcelot; it wasin the happiest vein of his quaint dry humour. Mr. 
Ryder was the Antonio of the evening; we must accord him the tribute of 
correct reading, and an exceedingly picturesque costume. We would avoid 
noticing the Bassanio of Mr. Lovell, for our forte does not lie in the cutting 
and severe in criticism, especially to a young and industrious actor; but we 
are bound in justice to say, Mr. Lovell is not equal to the part of Bassanio. 
He should study more closely to obtain a natural style of delivery—his level 
reading descends to a measured whine—his energetic approaches to a rant, 
We feel confident these defects might be remedied by study and attention; 
and with ail friendly feeling we suggest his close application to these points, 
which destroy his efliciency—and more particularly would we advise the 
adoption of the colloquial style of speaking, whenever the language will 
warrant ils use. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Macready resumed his original character of 
William Tell, in compliance with the request of numerous families and pa- 
trons ofthe Park Theatre. A crowded audience was the consequence, who 
were completely entranced by his most magnificent impersonation of the he- 
roic Swiss Patriot. It is no exaggeration to assert, that in no previous repre- 
sentation has Mr. Macready so completely stamped himself as the greatest 
living actor of the day, than he did on Wednesday evening. The whole de- 
lineation was faultless. Wehave exhausted our usual limits in the dramatic 
article this week, and can only add, that the intensity of expression, the 
vivid natural feeling, and the heroic daring of the patriot mountaineer, are 
given with an effect and beauty that we could not adequately convey to our 
readers by mere description. It was not acting, it was earnest reality. Mr. 
Macready will, doubtless, be called upon to repeat the character ; and, we are 
certain, that every lover of genuine acting wi!l not fail to witness the re- 
presentation. 

Bowery Tueratre.—We are prevented noticing this popular establish- 
ment, further than to state, that a succession of excellent houses have been 
collected during the week to Mr. Hamblin’s performances. We understand 
that Mrs. Shaw commences an engagement in a few days. 
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Xmperial Parliament. 
RECALL OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 
House of Lords, April 29. 

In answer to an inquiry made by Lerd COLCHESTER— 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said—My lords, I regret that my noble friend 
the President of the Board ot Control is not in the house, and I regret the cir- 
cumstance the more, because it is occasioned by indisposition. Having, my 
jords, heard that it was intendedto put a qaestion of a similar nature im an- 
other place, | am enabled at once to give an answer to the questiun which has 
been put to my noble friend. There is no doubt that the Court of Directors 
have stated reasons tor the recall of the Gov.-General. Those reasons have 
not been concurred in by her Majesty’s Government—not being considered 
valid by them, they have not concurred in the measure adopted. Nay, 
more my lords, I will add, in answer to that question, that Her Majesty’s 
Government cid strongly remonstrate against the measure proposed to be adopt- 
ed, and now adopted, by the Court of Directors, in passing resolutions tor 
recalling Lord Ellentorough from the office of Govermor-General of India. 
But, my lords, there can no doubt whatever of the legal right of the 
Court of Directors to recall the Governor-General-of India. he right is con- 
ferred on that body by the law ; and I know that has existed at all times since 
the year 1784. it was confirmed by the law passed in 1813, and was renew- 
ed, or rather retained in 1833, by the 3d and 4th William 1V.,an act passed un- 
der the auspices of my noble and learned friend opposite. These various enact- 
ments gave to the Court of Directors the undoubted right to recall the Gover- 
nor-General. But, my lords, I conceive that this right is one which those who 

ossess it are bound to exercise with due discretion (hear, hear) ; as all bodies 
and all individuals ought te do when they extraordinary powers under 
the provisions of the law. (Hear, hear.) In such cases, my lords, they are 
bound to exercise that power with the utmost discretion. ag Now, my 
jords, I will say, and it is the opinion of an individual who has had some ex- 
perience in these matters, that the exercise of the power belonging tothe Court 
of Directors is notin this instance, to say the least of it, a discreet exercise of 
that power. (Hear. hear.} My lords, the Court of Directors has this 

wer. It has also the power of nominating a successor in the situation of 
Governor-General. But, my lords, ithas no other power whatever, as your 
jordships will find on looking into the lawn the subject. It has no other 
power whatever, my lords, except under the direetion andcontrol of the Board 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India at the head of which my noble 
friend (the Earl of Ripon) happens to be; and for the acts of that Board of 
Commissioners Her Majesty’s Government is responsible. Under these cir- 
cumstances, my lords, | venture again to say, what I before said, that it is not 
a discreet act of authority to recall from power—to recall from such an im- 

riant situation as that of Governor-General of India, an officer who was 
there for alittie more than two years—an officer who has given satisfaction, in 
so high a situation, to those by whom he was employed—an officer who has 
succeeded in every instance,—whose acts have been concurred in and sanc- 
tioned by resolutions of this house; to recall that officer suddenly, making no 
provision for the performance of the great duties which are to be performed, 
and which must be performed in that country—to recal! an officer in whom 
the Government fully confided, without the concurrence of that Government 
—is, my lords, an act, io say the least of it, that cannot be called a discreet 
exercise of the power which is conferred on those who have so used it. 
(Hear, hear.) My lords, I will say nothing—I will advert to nothing that is 
not notorious—that is not strictly in accordance with the act of Parliament. 
I beg your lordships to observe, that the body that did this act—which I must 
call an act of indiscretion, at least—that body as abody, has no knowledge 
whatever of the instructions sent out to the Governor-General, and under 
which he acted. They stated reasonsfor withdrawing the Governor-General 
from India; but as + ty (except the secret committee appointed under the 
act of Parliament), they had no knowledge whatever,—of the instructions un- 
der which the Governor-General acted, or of the events which had taken place 
in that country—except that which is within the general knowledge of this 
andthe other house of Parliament, and the whole public of this country. And 
yet, my lords, they take the responsibility on themselves, without having any 
knowledge of the instructions sent out. Having no knowledge of the instruc- 
tions which it was deemed necessary to send out to that part of the globe, they 
took upon themselves to pronounce their judgment on the conduct of this 
efticer, and to disapprove of it. Now, my lords, I must say, thatthey have no 
knowledge which could enable them fairly to pronounce their judgm nt on his 
conduct, or that could justify them in depriving the Government and the 
country of the best instrament—I say it again, the best instrument that could 
be found to carry out and to perform the various duties of that great office 

{hear, hear,] making no ago whatever for the performance of those 
duties which are now to be provided for by her Majesty’s Government. 
[Hear, hear.) . 

My lords, as I have said so much on the subject I will in order to illus. 
trate the indiscretion of this act (that is the best word 1 can find for it), go yet 
alittle further. My lords, though 1 believe that this is the first time in the 
history of the Government of India that this extreme measure has been re- 
sorted to by the Court of Directors, or carried into execution, or will be car- 
ried into execution, it has more than once been called into contemplation; but 
the intention has been always reqalled on the remonstrance or advice ot the 
Minister ofthe day. And it is the fact, that it was in contemplation by these 
very gentlemen, with reference to the same Governor-General, in the course 
of the last 12 months. But they were at the time prevailed upon to pass a re- 
solution, and to abandon the intended recall. ‘This was previous to the late 
military operations in Gwalior, of which we have all heard with so much satis- 
faction,—operations which I am sure your lordships will have perceived, 
from the parcel of reports which have been laid upon the table, must have 
been founded upon the most just and discriminate measures. The equipment 
and maintenance of the armies placed in the field, under the direction and 
superintendence of the Governor-General,—the support of the troops in the 
field, the maintenance of military communication, and the means of advance 
and retreat, were amply provided for. But, my lords, suppose this case had 
occurred—that the Court of Directors had thought proper to recall the noble 
lord (Lord Ellenborough) six or eight months ago, when he had t.,ese opera- 
tions in contemplation. What wou!d be the result of those great operations 
which have been carried on, as1 betore said, under the direction and super- 
intendence of my noble friend the Governor-General? Why, my lords, they 
must have been lett to be carried on by the gentleman who happened to be the 
senior, member of the council—a very respectable gentleman, PMtoubt not, but 
one not possessing the peculiar experience and talent of my noble friend with 
regard to this particular branch of Government. The direction, equipment, 
and management of the armies would have been left to such a gentleman, 
and leave your lordships to judge what the situation ot India would have 
been if that expedition had failed, and if such an army as we have described 
in one of the blue hooks upon this table had continued in existence; threat- 
ened, as we were, at the same moment, by @ similar body in the Punjaub, 
on the north-west frontier, and with the province of Scinde still in an unsettled 
state. The danger would have beenimminent. This would have been the 
consequence ofthe recall of my noble triend six or eight months agu, a meas- 
ure which was in contemplation, and was only prevented by our represent- 
ation to those who have committed this gross indiscretion, of the danger which 
might accrue to the public interests from the step they were about to 
adopt—danger resulting trom the impossibility of their giving any order 
whatever to provide forevents which most probably would occur without che 
consent of Her Majesty’s Government, whom they were about to deprive ot 
the instrument for carrying their plansinto execution. Such a step might then 
have perilled the security of our vast dominions in that part of the world. 
I do, my lords, pronounce this the most indiscreet exercise of power I have 
ever known, and Ihave now hada knowledge of public affairs for a long 
~urse of years. 

Lord BROUGHAM followed, and remarked on the absurdity of the law 
as it stood in relation to the power given to the Directors of the East India 
Company to recall the Governor-General, while they were unacquainted with 
the instructions under which he was acting, and added, that if any one v ished 
to try the experiment of obtaining the sanction of Parliament to this measure 
of the Directors, he would be met by as triumphant a defeat as ever met any 
ill-fated proposition. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said, that if they were now to discuss 
the powers intrusted by charter tothe East India Company, he would venture 
to express his dissent most decidedly from the observations of his noble and 
learned friend. It might be true, that there had been no discussions in Par- 

jament as to the power to be given to the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany with regard to the appointment or recall of the Governor-General; but 

in the negotiations which took place in 1833 between the Government and 
the East India Company these powers were most distinctly and directly men- 
tioned. A proposition was made by the Government of that day tor the limi- 

of those powers; but, afer consideration and discussisn, the Ministry 
drew the proposition which they had thought it their duty to make’ Un- 
ared as he was himself—and indeed as every noble lord in that house 


ation 


with 


must he—to enter into a discussion on this subject, he would not have risen 
his occasion but for what he might take leave to call the very extraordi- 
ha y speech Oi the noble duke. Without any notice whatever the noble duke 


ounced @ most grave censure upon the conduct of the Court of Direc- 


tors of the East India Company,—their lordships not being in a coudilion to 
judge of the justice or injustice of that censure. 

His noble and learned triend (Lord Brougham) had also risen, and chal- 
lenged any member of Parliament to call in question the propriety of that 
censure in either house of Parliament. Why, how could they at present judge 
of the justice or injustice of that censure? What knowledge had they of the 
circumstances which had induced the East India Company to take this step ? 
And what right had they, judging trom all precedent, and from the conduct of 
the Court of Directors up to this time, to suppose that they were now cxerting 
this power without very extraordinary and sufficient reasons? The noble 
duke had said that the directors of the East India Company, with the exception 
of the secret committee, which consisted only of three members, were neces- 
sarily ignorant of the instructions upon which the Governor-General acted. 
But were they not to suppose that the secret committee, being elected by the 
Directors, consisted of men in whom they reposed confidence ? and must they 
= also suppose that that committee would possess great influence with the 

irectors? 
The noble duke had also said that, on a former occasion, a step of this 
nature had been in the contemplation of the East India emp ry & but that 
they had not carried their intentions into effect, in consequence of the remon- 
strances of the Government. What a censure was this upon the Govern- 
ment ot the present day, when they recollected that the Court of Directors 
consisted of persons who were generally favourable to the existing Adminis- 
tration! Could they suppose that, except after the graves: consideration, and 
upon the most cogent reasons, the Court of Directors had refused to listen to 
the advice and remonstrance of Her Majesty’s Government, and had in oppo- 
sition to—he might almost say in defiance of—the Governmeet persisted in 
their determination? 1t had also been intimated, now for the first time, that 
this step had been under consideration for some seven or eight months, and the 
noble duke had referred to the difficulties in which our eastern possessions 
might have been involved had the Court of Directors exercised their power at 
an earlier period. Did not this show that the Court of Directors had listened 
with the utmost discretion, forbearance, and patience to whatever arguments 
might have been urged against the exercise of their power at an improper time? 
He (the Marquis of Clanricarde) thought the noble duke had gone somewhat 
too far in saying that the papers relating to Gwalior which had been laid upon 
the table must have been perused with feelings of satisfaction. 
He [the Marquis of Clanricarde] though it was scarcely fair towards his 
noble friend near him, who had withdrawn his motion with reference to 
Gwalior, to make such a statement. It his {the Marquis ot Clanricarde’s) 
opinion were asked on this subject at the present moment, he would say that 
judging trom the papers with respect to the recent war which had been laid 
upon the table of the house, he could not regard that war with satisfaction, 
because he was convinced that every object which had been attained by the 
gallantry and bravery of our armies might have been effected without the 
bluodshed which had occurred. He was not now going to argue this ques- 
tion ; but when a decided opinion was stated on one side, he thought it right 
to say that that opinion was not unanimous. He had understood the other 
evening that it was agreed by both sides that this subject should not be dis- 
cussed at the present moment,—that if the conduct of Lord Ellenborough was 
to be discussed, the discussion had better be postponed until that noble lord 
was present. He [the Marquis of Clanricarde}] would, therefore, only ask 
the noble duke whether it was his intention to lay before Parliament the com- 
munications between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control with 
reference to this subject ? 
The DUKE ot WELLINGTON said he was not prepared to-night to 
state decidedly what papers would be laid on the table of the house on this 
subject; but it was a question on which Parliament would be entitled to all 
the information that could be afforded. 
The MARQUIS OF NORMANBY seconded the views of the Marquis 
of Clanricarde. 
Lord CAMPBELL expressed his regret at the course pursued by the Duke 
of Wellington. The noble duke’s censure, to say the least, was premature. 
They were utterly ignorant of the circumstances under which the recall took 
place. They were told that reasons accompanied that recall. With respect 
to those reasons perfect silence was preserved, but yet they were called on to 
conclude that the recall was ‘ indiscreet.’ He must say it was scarcely fair 
to suppress means which might be so important in forming a candid opinion, 
and yet to proceed to pronounce a heavy censure on the conduct of the party 
whose conduct they were judging. As tothe right of recall, if they preserved 


the deficit of 2,749,000/, which was left at the end of 1843 ; and there would 
then remain a balance in the Exchequer of more than 1,400,000). With re- 
spect to the ensuing year, his calculation of revenue, which in most u- 
lars coincided with that of the year ing, was 51,790,000/. - 
me ts to be made thereout would be—lor the charges of the national debt, 30,- 
097,000/.; and for the ordinary service, naval, military, and miscellaneous, 
17,706,000, ; ther, 47,803,000, There would also be some menis ot 
the character of extraordinaries, bei first, a sum of about 400,000/,, which 
would be payable te the East India Company on account of the Chinese war; 
secondly, a sum of 200,000/., which he estimated for dissents on the reduction 
of the Three-and-a-Hal! per Cents.; and, thirdly, a sum of 239,000/., for the 
redemption of certain national engagements to the South Sea Company, by 
which redemption there would be a saving of annual interest, beside other 
advantages to the public. The Exchequer would then have a credit-balance 
of about 3,000. . This having been oar ony anticipated, he had 
been pressed from all quarters with recommendations to reduce taxes of all 
sorts. I would 7 ave done so, 

Mr. GOULBURN said, it I could, consistently with my duty, pursue that 
which is always a popular course; and, in answer to their applications fora 
reduction of taxation, surrender a portion of the revenue, making those 
and general remissions of taxes which they have recommended, But when 
we consider the question of a remission of taxation, we must also consider 
the nature of the fund out of which that remission was proposed to be made. 
I must beg the house to bear in mind, that when | stated that we should have 
at the end of the present year a surplus of 2,370,000, this amount is not an 
annual excess, regular and permanent, over the constant expenditure of the 
country ; but it is the result for one year of the receipts of the revenue of the 
country over the expenditure incurred in the course of that year. This is a 
fund on which for the present we may rely, but it is not a future and an an- 
nual fund. The house must bear in mind that in the present year this fund is 
produced by the imposition of an extraordinary tax imposed in the year 1842, 
and, producing 5,100,000/. ‘This is the main source of the surplas which I have 
this evening had to announce to the house. I call the attention of the house to 
the circumstances under which that tax was imposed, It was imposed al a 
period when this country had been for some yaats labouring uader the disad- 
vantage of receiving an income inadequate to meet the expenditure, There 
was consequently a necessity for great exertion to make the revenue sufficient 
to bear the requisite charges of the country. 

The tax to which I now allude was imposed also with another object—with 
a view of giving relief to the trading and commercial interests of the country 
by enabling a reduction of taxation to be effected on a variety of articles; and 
with the view, too, of trying a great experiment, whether by this immediate 
reduction of taxation, and the reliefthereby afforded, we might within a limit- 
ed time bring round to the revenue the same amount at which it stood before 
the reduction of taxation. The income-tax was therefore proposed with the 
double object of giving time to the 1educed duties to recover themselves, and 
supplying during the interval the previous deficiency. With this view, it was 
stated by my right hon, friend (Sir R. Peel) to be his opinion, that the endur- 
ance of this tax for five years was calculated to answer the object for which it 
was proposed. (Expressions of surprise and sume laughter.) My righthon. 
friend undoubtedly took the tax for a shorter period—namely, for three years 
(hear, hear),—and he did so on the ground thatif at the expiration of that pe- 
riod the result which we anticipated to take place atthe end of five years should 
occur, the house would then have an opportunity of discussing whether that 
impost should be continued for the remaining period, or whether any other 
mode ot supplying any deficiency should be adopted, 

Without pretending to say that lean at the present moment decide as to what 
may be the result of those great reductions of duty which took place, he when 
I look at the list of articles on which the duty was reduced, and see that con- 
sumption has increased in almost every one of them, there being only five in 
respect to which consumption has decreased, | am sanguine as to the ultimate 
success of the experiment. But the house must bear in mind that, with re- 
spect to some of the main articles in the tariff, owing to the necessity which 
arose of giving indulgence in reference to the stock in hand, especially as re- 
gards timber, the reduction did not come in operation wntil the middle of last 
year, and therefore until that period the experiment was not fairly tried; and 
consequently on that experience I am not able vw say what view the house will 
be prepared to take of the question in the course of the next year, In that 
year the property-tax will necessarily come under the consideration of the 





the East India Company at all, it was indispensable that this power should 
be giventothem. He said nothing as to the policy of maintaining this com- 
pany. It might be very right to abolish it altogether, and to vest the dominion 
of the east cally in the Crown; but if they gave the government to the com- 
pany it was quite clear that they must also give the company the power which 
they had just now exercised. It was said it was dangerous to give the com- 
pany this power, because they might take steps in total ignorance of the in- 
structions given to the Governor-General by the Government at home. It 
was possible, however, to conceive that a man might take such strange pro- 
ceedings—might play ‘such fantastic tricks’ that it was impossible for any 
Government to sanction his acts and deeds. It, for example, a Governor- 
General published a proclamation which made him the laughing-stock of the 
whole world—if, despite a proclamation of peace, he instituted new wars 
upon every occasion and opportunity, and upon the most petty and trifling 
pretences possible—why, it was impossible to conceive that any Government 
would give their sanction to such a course of proceeding. He had no doubt, 
therefore, of the wisdom of the clause—as little doubt as he had that Mr. Pitt 


house, and it will be for the house, having all the necessary information on 
other points, to judge what course should be pursued with respect to the con- 
tinuance or discontinuance of that particular tax, Such being the circum- 
stances, | think it must be obvious to every one that I should not have been 
acting a becoming or even an honest part if 1 had induced the house on the 
present occasion to consent to large reductions of duty, which might have but 
one effect,—that of preventing the Parliament coming, in the course of the 
next session, to an unfettered judgment in reference to the property-tax; be- 
cause, if by large reductions of duty other branches of the revenue should be 
considerably diminished, the house wouldthen have no alternative but to adopt 
and continue the property -tax, or to take refuge in bankruptcy. These are 
some of the reasons which induced me to think that this is not the period at 
which the house ought to entertain any proposition for the reduction of taxa- 
tion to any large or considerable amount, But, in pursuing this course, there 
is yo reason which operates even independenily of the property-tax on 
my mind, 
‘We have, as this house is aware, been exposed fur a series of years to the 
misfortune of having a deficient income as compared with the expenditure. 
This continued for six successive years, and though in the course of the pre- 





when he introduced it, felt that an occasion a arise, in the course of time, 
when a Government, feeling dissatisfied with the conduct of its officer, might, 
nevertheless, not be in a position to recall him, and when, of consequence, the 
exercise of the power vested in the East India nn ong might be attended 
with a result of which no party would really compain, however much they 
might be driven to affect a sorrow which they did not feel. 


House of Commons, April 29. 

In answer to an inquiry made by Mr. Roebuck on the subject of the recall 
ot Lord ELLENBOROUGH— 

Sir R. PEEL said,—lI did not know that the hon. member intended to put 
the questions—the very important questions to which he has referred, and I 
should certainly have wished for a little time to consider the subject. In the 
first place, the hon. member has referred to the provision of the existing law 
which provides for the government of India. The house is aware that the 
relations of the Government with regard to the administration of aflains in In- 
dia were of a very anomalous kind. As to the functions of the executive Go- 
vernment and the East India Company, they were not very well defined, nor 
directed by ordinary principles. ‘The two home powers, the Crown and the 
East India Company, had each certain powers, but for the nature and extent 
of those powers I must refer to the acts of the Legislature. The East India 
Company has power to appoint a Governor-General of India, but that power 
must be exercised subject to the approbation of Government, that approbation 
being signed by the sign manual, and countersigned by the Secretary-at-War. 
That, if [ recollect rightly, is the exact position of the law with respect to the 
appointment, These appointments are usually made with the consent of, and 
by a mutual understanding between the Crown and the East India Company, 
but the letter of the law is that the right of nominatica is by the East India 
Company, subject to the approbation of the Crown. With respectto the re- 
moval, the right of the East India Company to remove theGovernor-General 
without the concurrence of the Crown is, I apprehend, unquestionable. The 
act takes for granted that this power of removal exists without the necessary 
sanction of the Crown. I think there is a provision in the last act which con- 
fers the charter of the East India Company to the effect that nothing in the act 


the Governor-General. Now, alll am at liberty consistently with my duty to 
state upon the present occasion is, that the Court of Directors have, in this 
case of the removal of Lord Ellenborough, exercised the right which they un- 


1eir will and pleasure, the Governor-General of India. The determination 
to recall him is taken by them upon their undivided and exclusive respon- 
sibility. The act of recall is an act which has not received the sanction and 
countenance of the Crown. The act, however, is unquestionably legal and valid. 
With respect to the question of the hon. and learned gentleman, whether I con- 
sider myself responsible for the Government, I must, in the present circum- 
stances, decline entering into the discussion of that question. (Hear, hear.) All 
i can say is, without reference to the past, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
did or did not acquiesce in the actof the Court of Directors, that their sense 
of public duty will induce them to take that course which shall appear to them 
most likely to diminish from therisk of embatrasment and danger which they 

foresee from the act of the Court of Directors. 

COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 

The Budeet. 

Mr. GOULBURN rose to open the budget. He congratulated the House 
on the realization of those hopes ef general improvement which he had held 
oatin his financial statement of Jast year. He had then taken his calculations 
of revenue with no sanguine or bigh-flown anticipation; the produce had 
much more than equalled them; and while a surplus of revenue was obtained 
on the one hand, on the other the expenditure had been less than the estimate. 





The surplus available was thus 4,165,009/. Out of this he proposed to defray 


sent year we have cleared off the deficiency of the last of those years, yet we 
are still suffering from the consequences arising from the deficiency of the 
other five years. Deficiencies like these must be supplied either by additions 
to the debt, or by drawing largely on the balances of the Exchequer, and re- 
ducing them to an amount below what was reasonable and sate lor them to 
stand at in any country having large payments to make. When I addressed 
the house last year, the balance in the Exchequer was under 1,000,000/. By 
the surplus of the present year that had risen to two millions and three or four 
thousand pounds; but when we had only a balance of 1,000,000/. in the Ex- 
chequer, what was the state of our account with the Bank of England? We 
were obliged to borrow 2,700,000/, of deficiency bills for the purpose of paying 
the public creditor, I think, therefore, that we cannot act wisely for ourselves 
or honourably and safely for the country, if we donot make some effort, at the 
time of recurring prosperity, to place the balances at the Eachequer on such a 
footing as that in future the demand to be made on the Bank for loans and de- 
ficiency bills should be brought within some limited compass ; and that, at all 
events, the Government may be so far independent of that assistance as to 
ane the disposal of a considerable portion of those sums required for its ex- 
penditure. 

The April quarter is at all times one when there is a great pressure on the 
finances, and there will henceforth be an additional burden arising from the 
equalization of the payments on account of the debt. It is therefore requisite 
that there should be larger balances in the Exchequer in order that we may to 
a certain degree act independently of the Bank, and condact the operations of 
Government on the principle I have stated. This is m impression, and so 
strongly do I feel the importance of the course I have pointed out, that even if 
no question involving the continuance of the property-tax were to come on in 
the course of the next year, I should on this ground have thought that | was 
not acting the part of an honest man and conscientious Minister, if I had 
forborne to persuade the house to apply the surplus of the present year to the 
augmentation ofthe balances in the Exchequer. I feel confident that the 
house, acting on the principle which it had avowed on a former occasion, 





shall diminish or interfere with the power of the Court of Directors to recall | 


ye possess under the act of the Legislature to recall and dismiss, at | 
u 





will not hesitate to concur inthis policy. I cannot forget when I brought for- 
ward the measure for the reduction of the 3 1-2 per cents., the house cordially 
j concurred in the sentiment, that we ought not to relieve ourselves at an ex- 
pense and hazard to be incurred hereafter, and it is on that principle that t 
| call on the house not to give themselves that temporary and immediate relief 
which might be derived from a large reduction of taxation; but to place the 
finances on a footing at the present moment which would enable the house 
hereafter to follow their own inclination and to give relief to their constitu. 
ents without endangering the credit of the country. (Hear.) Those are the 
reasons, Sir, which have induced me to resist the large demands for the reduc- 
tion of ‘Taxation with which I have been assailed from various quarters. But 
at the same time | have felt that there are certain items of taxation not ver 
large in amount, though very important in their consequences, for which ft 
will be necessary for me to call the attention of the house, and upon which L 
propose certain reductions, being either partial reductions, calculated within a 
very limited period to repay the country for the reduction that may be made, 
of total reductions of small amount, which are calculated to remove great im- 
pediments inthe way of trade and industry, and to increase in other quarters 
the revenue, whilst we lose that derived from the articles themselves. I pro- 
pose to submit to the house certain reductions upon articles, some of more 
and some of Jess importance, [ will begin with one which forms part of the 
Excise revenue—I allude to the regulations with respect to the article of glass. 
(Hear.) I have had applications to repeal the whole of the glass duty—that 
is not the course I am about to take; but there is one portion of the duty up- 
on giass which I think I can satisfy the house ought to be repeale3, and which, 
if repealed, will lead to great increase in trade, without entailing any joss up- 
on the public worth consideration. What I refer to is the resen¢distinctive 
duty between flint and bottle glass. The doty upon the flint glass is at the 
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present moment 2d. per pound, the duty upoa botile glass is 3-4d.; and each 
“of these articles is entitled upon exportation to receive a drawback nearly 
an @U ling w the daty paid. In order guard against fraud in the receipt of 
this d-awback the law enacts thatno man shalt be allowed w receive a draw- 
back the amount of duty upon flint glass unless the flint glass exported 
be of the value of Sd. per pound; and this regulation is necessary, because, if 
it were allowed upon the glass of an interior value, the bottle glass duty might 
be paid upon it, and the public defrauded of the diflerence between the two.— 
Now, owing to the great improvement in the state of manufactures, it appears 
that tne minufactarers in this country can make glass at a cheaper rate than 
6d. per Ib. ; and because they can do so, they are debacred from the receipt of 
that drawback to which they are fairly entitled, or making it at 5d per Ib., 
they go into the foreign market in competition with the foreign manufacturer, 
who is eaabled to bring into that market glass at a less value than 5d. per Ib., 
necessarily driving them out of it, or obliging them wo sell at a lower price. 
Another reason t I have forthe alteration | am about to propose is, that 
from the im ement that has taken place in the manufacture of glass, as well 
as making it cheaper, the manufacturer is also enabled so to improve and pu- 
rify bottle glass asto make it most difficult to decide whether it is bottle glass 
or Hint glass, and perpetual disputes are arising as to whether it is the one or 
the other, and whether it ought to pay the duty upon the former or the latter 
kind. Now I have stated the case to the house, and I think the house will 
not hesitate in deciding that this distinction ought to be removed,—that the 
duty upon flint glass and bottle glass ought to be the same, and that it ought 
not to pe considered as too much if done at an expense of 45,000/. Bat in the 
t year the loss will be only 35,000/., as the redaction will not take place 
until the Sth of July next; and the manutacturers in the interim will be allow- 
ed to bond their glass, so that the reduction may be avoided as to its effect up- 
on the drawback. 

An hon. Member.— What is to be the duty ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER.—The duty at present upon 
flint giavs is 2d. in the pound, and on bottle glass 34d. 1 propose to take off 
the dfetinctive duty, and to make it 3-4d. upon both. There is another ar- 
ticle which [ am also desirous of calling to the attention of the house with a 
view to repeal the whole of the duty upon it—it is a smali one—I mean the 
article of vinegar. (A laugh.) [am quite sensible that the mention of such 
articles as this may excite a smile, and may be the subject of ridicule on the 
part of those who are not quite aware of the bearing they have upon the 
manufacturing industry ot the country; but, upon looking to those points, | 
would not feel myself deterred from dealing with them. Now, this article of 
vinegar does not now for the first time come under the consideration of the 
house, If any hon. gentleman has read the ninth report of the Excise Com- 
missioners (hear, hear), he will have observed that, as far back as 1834, this 
and many other small tacise duties were recommended by the commissioners 
to be repealed. In their report they said, ‘The rate of duty upon vinegar 
appears to have been reduced from 4d, per gallon to 2d. in the year 1826, the 
average annual produce of the duty prior to 1826 having amounted to 46,401/., 
whilst the produce in the last year, 1833, was 23,850/., for the collection of 
which a cole of regulations, established by the 85th of George IIL, chap. 65, 
was in operation ;’ in reference to which the commissioners observe, that ‘It 
is difficult to conceive on what grounds it could have been considered neces- 
sary to provide for the collection of so small an amount of revenue by a series 
of provisions of 80 complicated and vexatious a nature, the act in question 
containing 29 clauses, the intringement of any one of which is punished by 

yenalties varying from 100/, to 500/,, and amounting altogether to 2,500/,’ 
he circumstance of vinegar being used by calico printers, and that our 
manufacturers would, consequently, be benefited by the repeal of the duty, 
as well asthe benefit which the public will thereby derive from the reduction 
in price in an article of such general use, are adverted to by the commis 
sioners as additional arguments in favour of the repeal of the duty. This 
was the opinion of gentlemen who looked into the Excise duties in 183% and 
the following year. Now, I may observe to the house that vinegar only 
ys duty when it is made by the manafacturer for sale; and, therefore, as 
Dihe case of the beerduty repealed, the vinegar duty falls heavily upon those 
who have not the means of making vinegar for themselvss, but who are 
obliged to parchase it from the manufacturer, whilst those who can make it 
lor themselves are altogether exempt from the burden which presses on their 
poorer brethren. ‘Thatis a vexatious regulation, and when I state to the house 
that the vinegar duty has but little increased since the period I alluded to, the 
amount being now only 25,000/,, | do think that this is a duty which ought to 
be repealed. And again, Sir, there is this reason for the repeal,—acicds of a 
particular kind are essentially necessary in many branches of our manufac- 
tures—particularly in calico-printing—and, in order to give the manufacturer 
the advantage of procuring acids free of duty, the law provides that 
pyroligneous arid, in a crade, impure, and unrectified state, may be made 
use of without payment of any duty at all. This concession was intended for 
the benefit of the manufacturers, and at the time it was made was a very 
considerable concession, because the manufacturers then, from the less per- 
fection in this trade, used pyroligneous acid, in the state in which the act of 
Parliament represented it as not to be charged with ae f but as their skill 
improved by the rectification and purification of this acid they have gained a 
superior advantage from the use of it, if | may so say, in its Parliamentary 
state (a laugh); and I am therefore obliged not to impose a duty upon them 
for the use of that which is essential to their manufactures, and moreover 
upon parties buying this pyroligneous acid, and which is very generally used, 
but to propose that the duty upon vinegar shall be entirely removed. 1 
will, however, allow one year for the dealer to get rid of his stock in hand 
Considering, therefore, that the amount of this duty to the revenue is only 
25,0001 , [ think the house will not regard it as an improper reduction. (Hear). 

The next article to which I will call the attention of the house is oue ot 
more cunsiderable importance, both with regard to its consequences on the 
commerce of the country and the amount of revenue derived from it. I pro- 
pose to the house a considerable reduction upon the duty on marine insurances 
(hear, hear;) and this is precisely one of those duties in which I apprehend 
by making a considerable reduction we shall, in fact, not ultimately lose 
much revenue. 

To those who are well acquainted with the nature of marine insurance, it 
would seem almost impossible that it should settle itself elsewhere than in 
Great Britain, It requires a large capital on the part of those who conduct 
it, and perfect confidence in their honour on the part of those who effect in- 
surances with them; and if there is one country in the world in which I 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Whitehall, April 17.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Knight of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto William Chalmers, ot Glener- 
icht, in the county of Perth, Eeq., Companion of the Most Hon. Military Or- 
der of the Bath, and Colonel in the Anny. 

War-Offce, April 19, 1814.—4th Foot—D. J. Gamble, Gent., to be Ens., by 

., V. Ellison, appointed to Ist or Grenadier Reg. of FootGuards. 16th—Ens. 
B A. E. Walito be Liew, by p., v. Nembhard, who retires; George De La 
Poer Beresford, Gent., to be Ens., by p. v. Wall. 18th—Capt. A. N, Camp- 
bell, from 92d Foot, to be Capt., v. Sir W. Macgregor, Bart., who exchanges, 
Wth—J. Meacham, Gent., to be Ens., without p., v. Marshall, whose appoint- 
ment has been cancelled. 40th—Lieut. G. Webb, ffom Ist West Reg., to be 
Lieut., v. Olpherts, promoted in Ist West India Reg. 43d—R. Agar, Gent., 
to be Assist.-Surgeon, v. Thompson, who resigns. 47th—Lieut. J. Orr, from 
h.-p. 89th Foot, to be Lieut, y. Elrington, appointed Paym. 13th Lt. Drags. ; 
Ens. H. C. Lodder, to be Lieut, by p-, ¥. Orr, who retires ; J. Birney, Geat., to 
be Ens, by p., v. Lodder. 5éth—Lieut. J. Waddell to be Adj., v. Lacy, who 
resigns the Adjuiancy only, 634—E. N. Daly, Gent, to be Ens., without p., v 
Masterman, dectenell. 73d—Lieut. W. P. Lea, to be Adj., v. Brown, pro- 
moted. S87th—First Lieut. W. P. Lea o be Adj., v. O'Brien, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. 92d—Capt. Sir W. Macgregor, Bart., from !Sth foot, to be 
Capt., v. Campbell, who exchanges, 95th--Lieut. E. J. Cruice to be Capt. with- 
out p., v. Tathwell, dec.; Ens. J. A. R. Raines to be Lieut., v. Cruice, April 
5; T.B. Feneran, Gent., to be Ens. without p., v. Raines. Ist West India 
Reg. —Ens. R. D’Oyly Fletcher, to be Lieut. by p., v. Webb, appointed to 40th 
Foot; W. Sankey, Gent., to be Ens. by p., v. Fletcher. 

Southern Reg. of Nottinghamshire Yeomanry Cavalry—J. Morley, Gent., 
to be Lieut., v. T. B. Chariton, promoted. 

Orrice or Orpnance, April 22.—Capt and Brt Maj Charles Dalton, to be 
Lt-Col, v John Gardon, ret on f-p.; See Capt Charles Wm W ingfield to be 
Capt; See Capt Alexander Tullon io be Capt, vy Dalton; First Lt Wm Ham- 
ilton Elliot to be Sec Capi, v Tulloh; Sec Lieut Alexander Cameron Gleig 
to be First Lieut, v Elliot ; Sec Capt John Sidney Farrell to be Capt, v Dyson, 
ret on (.-p.; First Lieut Peter Maclean to be Sec Capt, v Farrell; Sec Lieut 
Charles Frye to be First Lieut, v Maclean; Sec Capt Henry Poole to be Cpt, 
v Fenwick, reton f.-p.; First Lieut Charles Robert Wy) nne to be Sec Capt, v 
Poole; Second Lieut the Hon William Charles Yelverton to be First Lieut, v 
Wynne. 

Second Reg of West York Militia.—John Hardy, Esq, to be Capt, v Boyn- 
ton, who ret. 

Worcestershire Reg of Militia—Maj John Cox to be Lieut-Col, v Josiah 
Patrick, dec; Cpt Thos Clutton Brock to be Maj, v John Cox, promoted 

Waar Orrice, April 26.—1si Drag Guarnis—W H de Rhodes, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by pro, v Sutton, appointed to 12th Light Drag. 12th Lt Drag.—Lieut 
T Bernard to be Cpt, by pro, v Philips, who retires ; Cornet J Williams to be 
Lieut, by pro, vy Bernard ; Cornet H G Sutton, from Ist Drag Guards, to be 
Cornet, ¥ Williams. Mh Ft-Ca pt J Harvey, from 4th Ft, to be Captain, v 

, whoex, Ith - Liewt S S Cox, to be Capt, by p, v Forbes, who ret 


Ens J Pattison, to be Lieut, by p, v Cox; W Goode, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v 
Pattison. 23d—Assisi-Surg W'G Watt, from the Staff, tobe Assist-Surg, v 
Loinsworth, who resigns. %5th—LtE G Whitty, from 26th Fi, to be Lieut, v 
Rudyerd, who ex, 20th—Lieut H E 8 Rudyerd, trom 25th Ft, to be Lieut, v 
Whitty, whoex. 44th—Capt V V Ballard, from 9th Foot, to be Captain, v 
Harvey, who ex. 4tth—Lieut W H O’Toole to be Adj, v Sharpe, dec ; Ens 
JE Spilling to be Lieut, without pur, v O’ Toole, appointed Adj ; J G Glarke, 
Gent, to be Ens, v Spilling. 47tn—Lieut F Estwick, from 94th Ft, to be Lt, 
v Clarke, who ex. 51st—Lieut W Birch, trom 25ih Ft, to be Lieut, v Stans- 
field, who ret; Lieut W Birch to be Adj, v Carey, prom. 71st—Brev.-Major 
W Guard, from h.-p. Sub-Inspector of Militia in the lonian Islands, to be 
Capt, v HE Austen, who ex; Lieut T H Culvill to be Capt, b fi v Guard, 
who ret; Ens W Hutchinson to be Lieut by pur, v Colvill; J i acdonnell, 
Gent, to be 7" , ¥ Hutchinson. 74th—Serj-Maj F Dunbar to be Quar- 
termaster, v D } ‘Cardy, who ret upon h.-p. 87th—Lieut W Boyd to be Capt, 
by p, Vv W Boyd, who ret; Sec Lt W E Adams to be First Lieut, v Vigors, 
dec; Sec Lieut F Colegrave, to be First Lieut by p, v Boyd; Ens A Dawar, 
from Royal Canadian Rifle Reg, to be Second Lieut, v Adams; J Doherty, 
Gent, to be Sec Lieut by p, v Colegrave. 94th—Lieut R N Clarke, from 47th 
Foot, tobe Lieut, v Estwick, whoex. Ist West India Reg—T Clark, Gent, 
to be Ens without p, vice Thompson, dec. Royal Canadian Rifle Reg—J G 
Stewart, Gent, to be Ens, without purchase, v Dewar, appointed to 87th Foot. 
Unarracnen—Lieut G R Langley, from 19th Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 
War-Office, May 3.—\1st Drag Gris—Lt Bingham Newland to be Capt, by 
ur, V Manton Pipon, who retires; Cornet James Stirling Stirling Stuart to 
Lt, by pur, v Newland; May 3.” Ist Regt of Ft—Capt Thos Graham to 
be Maj, by pur, v Goodall, who retires; Lt Frederick R Mein to be Capt, by 
ur, V Graham ; Ens Alex Wm Gordon to be Lt, by pur, v Mein; Thomas 
ie0 Coles, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Gordon; May3. 25th Fi—Lt Nenon 
Armstrong, from the half-pay 81st Ft, to be Li v Wellesley, appointed to the 
73d Ft; Ens Wm Camming to be Lt by pur, v Armstrong, who retires; 
Geo Needham, Gent to be Ens, by pur, vCamming; May 3. 35th Foot— 
Ens Robt Henry Price to be Lt by pur, v T’ J G Chatteron, who retires; 
Matthew Villiers Sankey Morton, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Price; May 3. 
56th 't—Quartermaster Serjt Win Dougherty to be Quartermaster, v Thos 
Debenham, who tetires upon half-pay; May 3. 67th Ft—Sergt Maj James 
Graham to be Ens, without pur, v pans al deceased; May 3. 69th 
F't—Capt Cecil Edward Bewes, from the 85th Ft, to be Capt v O'Reilly, who 
exchanges; May 3. 73d Fi—Lt Edward Wellesley, from the 25th Foot, to 
be Lieut v Cubitt, appointed Paymaster of the 7th Light Dragoons; May 3. 
82d Foot—Ensign Lake FitzGerald Bernard to be Lieut by pur, v Nicholls, 
who retires; Francis Hutchinson Garner, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur, v Ber- 
nard; May 3. 85th Foot—Capt Duval Knot O’Reilly, from the 69th Foot, to 
be Capt, v Bewes, whe exchanges ; May 3. 86th Foot—Ensign John James 
Matthews to be Lieut, by pur, v Thursby, promoted; Arthur George St. John 
Mildmay, Gent, to be Ensign, by pur, v. Matthews; May 3. 87th Foot— 
Second Lieut the Hon. Robt Wm Devereux Shirley to be Fst Lieut, by pur, 
v North, who retires; John Halkett le Conteur, Gent, te be Second Lieut, by 
pur, vShirley; May 3. 97th Foot—Lieut Wm Murray to be Ajut, v Moore, 
promoted; Ensign Arthur John Loftus to be Lieut, without pur, v Murray, 
appointed Adjut ; Drought Richard Croasdaile, Gent, to be Ensign, v Loftus ; 
May 3. 99th Foot—George Henry Wynyard, Gent., to be Ensign, without 
pur, v Armstrong, deceased. 
3d West India Regiment.—En, Frederick Augustus Davidson to be Lieut. 
without pur. vice Macdonnell, superseded ; Ulyse Maximilian Burke, Gent., 
to be En. vice Davidson ; May 3d. Hospital Staffi—Assist. Surg. Nicholas 
O'Connor, M. D. from the 59th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Wm. Godfrey Waut, appointed to the 23d Foot; May 3. 
Memorandum.—The date of the commission of Lieut. Whitty, of the 25th 
Foot, which appeared in the Gazette of the 26th ultimo, is 26th April, 1844. 
Office of Ordinance, April 30 —Royal Reg. of Anrtillery—Second Lieut. 
George Henry Vesey to be First Lieut., vice Olphert, deceased : April 15th. 
Memoandum.—The dates of promotions of the undermentioned officers 
have been altered as follows :—First Lieut. D. M. Fraser; March 7. First 
Lieut. J. D. Telfer; March 30, First Lieut. A. C. Gleig ; April 1. 
NOTICE—Mr. TIBBETTS of Montreal, L. C., is not an authorized Agent for this 
paper. 
WANTED—Several copies of No. 4, No. 9, and No. 12 of the present volume of the 
ALBION, for which Twenty-five cents each will be given by application at this office. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Mail Steamer Britannia arrived at Boston last Saturday, has brought 
us London journals to the evening of the 3d instant, and these contain the 
startling intelligence, that Lord Ellenborough had been recalled from India by 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Government. The motives for this extraordinary step had 
not yet been divulged, and of course a great diversity of opinion existed in 
regardtothem. Of the twenty-tour East India Directors, twenty-three, it is 
said, were present at ihe meeting which decided the fate of the Governor 
General, and those twenty-three all voted for his recall; two, thus, at 
least, of the three Directors who form the Secret Committee, which is in com- 
munication with the Board of Control, must have concurred in the action of 
their brother Directors. Another remarkable circumstance is, that the Gov- 
ernment had long had notice of the intention of the Directors—that the Gov- 
ernment had disapprovedof it and dissented from it, and yet the Court persisted 
unanimously in their design, thougha great majority of them are avowedly of 
the same school of polities as Ministers. We think from this unanimity, that 
it is not on any great feature of Lord Ellenborough’s policy, his recall is pre- 
dicated; but probably on some disregard he has shown tothe instructions of 
the Directors on matters connected with the civil service of the Company ; 
yet on the other hand, this could scarcely be in its consequences so important, 
as to justify the Court in placing itself at direct issue with the Government, in 
compromising, perhaps, the mighty interests at stake in India, and stopping 
short a distinguished statesmen in a most brilliant and successful career. 

In the debates in Parliament which have taken place on this subject, it 
will be seen that the Duxe or We.uinoton has expressed the most decided 
approval of the policy of Lord ELLenrorovea, and spoke of him as the “ best 
instrument” that could be found to perform the various duties of the high 
office, whilst he pronounces his recall as “the most indiscreet exercise of 
power” he had ever known, “and I have now,” he added, “had a knowledge 
of public affairs for a long course of years.” His opinion, we have no doubt, 
of public affairs fora long course of years. The Duke hasa strong persona] 
regard for Lord E.tenroroven, and will, no doubt, see him safely through his 
fspute with the nabobs of Leadenhall-street. The London papers say that 
his detence of his absent friend in the House of Lords, was most able and 
resolate, and that he bombarded the India House with all the vigour of one of 
his Peninsular sieges. 

Notices of motions had been given in both Houses of Parliament to in- 
quire into the policy ot Lord Ellenborough which led to the Gwalior Cam- 
paign, but were immediately withdrawn on his recall becoming public, the 





movers siating that they would not pursue the subject until his remrn, and 
he was present to defend himself. 

The Budget of the year which has been brought forward by Mr. Gou.surn, 
presents the national finances in a most gratifying point of view. The re- 
venue exhibits an improvement which has been unknown to England for many 
years; it exceeds the estimates by £2,700 000, which, with savings effected in 
the expenditure, gives a surplus of £4,165,000 on the year. The purposes to 
which this surplus has been applied will be seen in the debate. 

The difficulty whicn had arisen in relation to the Factory Bill, appears to 
Lord Asutey has alloy 


have been removed. y 





red the Bill introduced by Siji 
James GranaM to pass through two readings, and intended on its coming up 
for a third, to offer 


any great stumbling-block, as it does 


his amendment ; which, should it be carried, will not be 
not pr pose to 


some years ; and besides the observation of Sir Rovert Pest, that afte: a lit- 


go into operation for 


tle consideration, the majority would be satistied of the impolicy of Lord Asu- 
Ley’s amendment, appears to have been verified 

When the Factory Bill had been twice read in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Rogsvck contrived to raise a storm, which occupied the attention of the 


House for the better part of a week. It appears that Mr. Fenranp, a member 








who has distinguished himself by his oprosition t 


the New Poor Law, and his 


Cyc Albion. 





orrrines May 25 


votes in favour of the ten hour clause in k> Factory Bill, had durit 

recess, made two rash assertions, first, that Sir James Guhen bel oo q 
from a Mr. Mott, an assistant poor-law commissioner, a false Teport acae 
purpose of crushing Mr. Ferrand in some charges he had made; and etcond 
ly, that Mr. Hogg, as chairman of the Nottingham committee whieh " 
Mr. Walter, was at the time of giving his casting vowe seek ing a pl 
Sir James Graham, whom that vote was calculated tw please. 

Mr. Roepuc« asked forexplanations, Mr. Perranp answered that his jn 
terrogator behaved unlike a gentleman and a member of the House. Lona 
Sranvey pronounced him a deliberate calumniator; and the next day M:. 
Ferrand, alter prevaricating, left the House. The scene is thus desevibed “4 


“The honourable gentleman paused, took up his hat, walked ae)i 
from his seat, and, bowing to the Speaker, left the House. Sir sonar 
ham, who had not observed the movement, rose to reply to the honourable gen. 
tleman, but as he was laying his hat on the table, a loud burst of uproarious 
mirth broke from all parts of the House, and, on the right hon. baronet turnin 
round and ascertaining the cause, he heartily joined in the laughter and m 
sumed his seat. The laughter and contusion continued tor some time, and it 
was again aud again renewed, as Mr. Borthwick (who had a notice of Motion 
standing on the paper) attempted to address the House.” 

On the following day Mr. Ferrand appeared in his place and disclaimea 
the jurisdiction of the House as “a self-constituted court of honour” — called 
Mr. Roebuck a common informer—and, finally, protested against the proceed. 
ings of the House, at whose bar he would rot plead. After he left the Hou 
Sir Rozert Peer moved the following resolution :— 


“ Resolved, That the said Sir James Graham and James Weir Hog , Esq 
having in their places denied the imputations cast upon them, and Willia? 
Busfeild Ferrand, Esq., having avowed that he had used the said expressions 
and having declined to substantiate the truth of them, this House is of opinion 
that the imputations conveyed in the said expressions are wholly unfounded 
and calumnious; and that they do not affect, inthe slightest degree, the honour 
and character of the members to whom they were applied.” 

Mr. F. Frrencu, who said that he was not one of those whe consigered 

“ That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy,” 
moved the following amendment. 


‘ That, inasmuchasthe Secretary for the Colonies did, ona former occasion 
in his place in this house, accuse his late colleagues of her Majesty’s Cabinet’ 
—(loud cries of ‘Oh, oh!’); hon. gentlemen should not put him down; he 
would go through with his motion, whether hon. gentlemen considered it ad. 
visable or not. (Renewed interruption.) He should goon. Hon. gentlemen 
wonld only give him the trouble of reading his resolution a second time 
(hear, hear)—‘ of proceedings and practices, some ot which myolved the 
tow and infamous tricks of thimble-riggers (‘ Hear,’ ‘Oh!’ anda laugh), ot 
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which he offered no erp or apology ; andinasmuch as the right hon 
member for Tamwort n did accuse, on a former occasion, the hon. member 
for Stockport of exciting to the horrible crime of assassination, for which he 
offered no satisfaction or apology, it is not fitting that the house should discuss 
further the language of the hon. member for Knaresborough which. is sup- 
posed to reflect on the right hon. member for Dorchester and the hon. member 
lor Beverley.’ 

The amendment did not find a seconder, and the original resolution was of 
course carried. 

During the discussion alluded to, a personal altercation took plage between 
Mr. Smytusx—who, with all “ Young England,” appeared to sympathize with 
Mr. Ferrand—and Mr. Roesuckx. Mr. Smyrue said— 


‘The whole of the mischief had arisen with the honourable member of 
Bath, Mr. Roebuck. ‘There had been on this occasion something like an un- 
derstanding between purity and power. [Hear, hear.] And it he were called 
upon to justify that belief, he could only say that he believed it from an inti- 
mate study and observation of the honourable gentleman’s career, for he was 
not to be ceceived by the mock severity of aspurious patriotism, [Cheers.] 
He was not to be deceived by an assentation which masked itselt beneath the 
guise of cynicism, aspersing all men, but sparing one man—assailing all 
men, but fawning upon one man, perpetually inferring that, were not one the 
Diogenes of Bath, one would wish to be the Alexander of ‘Tamworth. 
{Cheers and laughter.) That was the surest of flatteries. [Cheers.] The 
whole of these heats and bad feelings were owing to the busy officiousness of 
the honourable membei for Bath. He took the honourable member for 
Knaresborough by surprise. [Cheer$] He took the House by surprise; 
and he wouldtake the country by surprise, if,at his instance and instigation, 
when the House postponed such a motion as that to inquire into the condition 
of the poor, they entertained such paltry personalities. Nor would that sur- 
prise be abated to see the honourable gen'leman present in his own person, 
that remarkable antithesis of a rebel’s agent and a Queen’s counsel, the 
champion of M. Papineauand of a Secretary of State,’ 

Mr. ROEBUCK replied:— 

‘ They all knew how easy it was for men of some little learning to connect 

retty sentences together, and laugh them off with an air of imprompiu. [A 
augh.] He thought the honourable memberopposite would give him credit 
for knowing something of this class of oratory, and he knew how this style 
of thing was done. The House was asked what it had to do with private 
quarrels, andan attack had been made upon himself.as well as upon some 
of the parties on the other side of the House. _ He did not wish to suggest 
motives for the attack upon himself, but what was the cause of the attacks 
which those honourable members had made upon their own friends? Far be 
it from him to suggest that perhaps disappointed expectation might probably 
account for the anger which they had shown against their political friends, 
though it certainly could not account for that which they had shown against 
theenemy. He had not promised these honourable members anything, ard 
accounting for theircourse, as far as regarded himself, on the principle of a 
fair opponent’s dislike, he presumed it would only be the rankling barb of dis- 
appointment which pointed the arrows directed against their friends.’ 

On the following day, Mr. Rorsvcx produced in the house, the following 
challenge from Mr. Smytue. 


Travellers’ Club, April 25. 

“ Sir —lI cannot determine from the newspaper reports of your speech, nor 
from what [ understood of it myself last night, whether it was to me personal- 
ly that you meant to apply dishonourable motives. If it is, I beg to refer you 
to a letter to my constituents, dated the 19th of July, 1843, which containsthis 
oe as I had never asked a favour of Sir R. Peel’s Government, s0 

could not be actuated by any motive of disappointmert, should I be induced 
by my convictions to vote againstit. 1 repeat this assertion. I mast now 
call upon you to state that you did not apply your remarks to me: or, if you 
did so, either to retract them, orto refer this matter to some friend to whom my 
friend, Captain Darell, can address himself. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“G, SMYTHE.” 

Mr. Smythe attempted to vindicate this extreme measure. The Speaker 
at the suggestion of Sir Rozert Peet, required from both parties assurances 
that they would not take any hostile steps. Mr. Roebuck objected because 
‘jt assumes that I am goingto take that course,” and the whole matter is te 
ported to have closed in the following manner. 


The SPEAKER.—Then, I shall be only discharging my duty by calling on 
the hon. member for Canterbury to assure the house that he will not engage 
in any hostile proceedings (a laugh) with respect to the speech delivered bY 
the hon. ana learned member for Bath on Wednesday last. 

Mr. SMYTHE.—Why, Sir, the thing is perfectly absurd. (‘‘ Heat, 
hear,” and laughter.) If the hon. and learned member brings a matter o 
this sort before the house, and then says he is not going tocarry it to extrem!- 
ties, and thereby insinuates that I am the person to do so, and so throws the 
odium ofthe position on me, I say it is quite absurd. [‘ Hear, hear,” ane 
laughier.} Because the house must remember the position in which the bon. 
and learned member places me. He has taken the initiative in bringing ™'S 
matter before the house—he has made me amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, the most difficult man in the world to get away from. (A 
laugh.) Because the hon. member fur Bath has been engaged in some haii- 
dozen affairs of this sort.—{“ Order, order.”} 

The SPEAKER.—I am quite sure that the hon. gentleman will see # 
once that his conduct now is not respectful to the house. I called on ihe hen. 
member, in the name of the house, to give an assurance to the house that be 
wonld not proceed hostilely against the hon. and learned member for Bat, 
I now request his answer. 

Mr. SMYTHE.—In one word then, Sir, as it is impossible to determine 
whether the hon. and Jearned member for Bath is only a hero in this hous 
—[renewed cries of “ Order, order.” The hon. member proceeded, alter a 
paugse—] Then, Sir, { beg, in the most full, unresert ed, and expressive man- 
ner to apologize to this house for the breach of the formule or forms Sa 
house of which I have been guilty [hear]; and, after what has occurred, 
am ready to say that I will not allow the matter to go any further { Hear. 
hear.] 

We give in our parliamentary proceedings, aconversation whichtook piace 
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in the House of Commons, on the subject of the treaty concluded between 
the United States and the German Zoll-verein. It willbe perceived fro m Sir 
Rosert Pee.’s language, that he does not consider as conditional the treaty 
between England and this country, which stipulates that each country 
should place the other on the same footing in regard to commerce as the most 
favoured nation, a point on which the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upsuur, 
has expressed a very different opinion, but one so much at variance with com- 
mon sense that we cannot think it will be persisted in. 

Lord Correnuam has introduced to the House of Lords a bill abolish- 
ing impNsonment ‘or debt, under any circumstances. As it seemed to meet 
with very general approval, we think it highly probable this important change 
in the civil law will be effected. 

On the 24th ult., Mr. Mactean presented in the House of Commons a pe- 
titon on behalf of Sir R. Brovw and the other members of the executive board 
of the late British American Association, praying for an address to the 
Queen for the production of a letter addressed to the Colonial Minister, which 
had occasioned the destruction of the Company, and for the appointment 
of a select committee to investfgate the circumstances of the case. 

The arguments tor a new trial in the case of O’Connett and his associate 
Repealers still continue. The Law Officers of the Crown seem determined 
to refute completely the charge of unfair dealing with the jury list, and have, 
in consequence, produced athdaviis from every person in any way connected 
with its preparation. ‘The interest felt in these proceedings is very much 
abating. 

At Exeter, Sir W. Follett has been elected in opposition to Major General 
Briggs, a candidate of the Anti-Corn Law League. At Huntington, Mr 
Thomas Baring has been returned without opposition. At Woodstock, the 
Duke of Marlborough’s son, the Marquis of Blandtord, has been elected ; his 
opponent was also a conservative—ithe Marquis being only opposed on the 
ground of the unpopular and uufeeling course of conduct pursued by his fa- 
ther towards his tenants. He is buttwenty-twe years of age, and in reply to 
the charges made against his father, he said— 

He hac heard a great many things that had pained him exceedingly, and 
he regretted his father, as being a peer, was prevented from being present 
to answer the charges thathad been brought against him. He wasa kind- 
hearted man, but, like others in his station, was surrounned by dependents 
who had acted so as to make him unpopular. He (the marquis) had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts, and was not answerable for the acts of his ta- 
ther. He would however do the best he could to assist the borough. Le 
would mix among their families, and as a magistrate, redress iheir grievances. 
He hoped the prosperity which had hovered over Woodstock would now 


descend upon it, and his best abilites and exertions should be ever at their 
command. 


An overland Mail from India has arrived in London, bringing dates 
from Calcutta to the 13th of March. The Governor-General had returned to 
the seat of Government, and was received with the usual ceremonies. His 
popularity seemed on the increase. Three native regiments had refused to 
march to Scinde, finding they were not to be allowed full “ batta ;” perhaps 
the Governor General has conciliated them by announcinga gratuity of six 
months “ batta” to the troops engaged in the batiles of Meanee, Hyderabad, 


Maharajpoore, and Punniar. The accounts trom China are to the 15th of 


February. Elong Kong was quite healthy, and it was hoped the ensuing swin- 
mer would not be as fatal there as the last. 

Her Majesty’s birth-day was celebrated on the 25th of April with great 
eclat. ‘The birth-day drawing-room, being what is called the drawing-room 
of the season, was most numerously attended, the Archbishops and Bishops 
were previous to its commencement introduced to the Queen in the royal 
closet andthrough the Archbishop of Canterbury presented an address of 
congratulation on the return of Her Majesty’s birth-day. This is probably 
an annual custom, though we have not noticed it before. Another novelty, 
tous at least, who have been su long from home, was the appearance of the 
general postmen four hundred in number, and the two penny postmen, seven 
hundred in number, in new habilements as well as the drivers of the accvie- 
rntors, mail carts and post-boys with their boxes decorated by ribbons, 

The Duchess of Kent, the mother of our Sovereign, was at Paris, receiv- 
ing the hospitality of Louis Philippe; and the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians were hourly expected from England in the same capital. 

There is nothing of much importance from the Continent. Spain is tran- 
quil under a military despotism, and though the outbreak in Portugal is not 
yet quelled, it does not seem susceptible of extending itself beyond the narrow 
limits to which it has been cuntined. 


CANADA. 

A difference of opinion seems to exist among some of the Conservative 
journals in Canada, asto the time when it will be advisable to begin the 
formation of Constitutional Societies, to counteract the Reform Associations 
now spreading throughout the Province; some prefer the present moment 
without an instant of further delay, while others deem it prudent to await the 
completion ot Sir Charles Metcalte’s Cabiuet. In consequence of this differ- 
ence of opinion, the late meeting called at Kingston to establish an “ United 
Empire Association,” has not been followed up in other places. 

Good and substantial reasons can no doubt be adduced in favour of either 
course, but we confess that we view delay with some apprehension while the 
enemy is already so actively inthe field. {t may, perhaps, be seen by-and by, 
that the precious moments now lost may have a more discouraging effect on 
the conservative cause than is at present anticipated. Without entertaining 
the idea that those who now appear backward are pursuing their course with 
4 view of coercing the Governor-General, or unduly influencing him in the 
choice of his Ministry—an imputation which we should be sorry to urge 
against any loyalist having the feelings of a gentleman—we would suggest 
whether tardiness at this important juncture may not force Sir Charles Met- 
calfe further away from the friends of British connexion and the natural sup- 
porters of the crown than circumstances would otherwise impel him? No 
one, we imagine, expects or supposes that Sir Charles can make up his cabi- 
net exclusively of those who are denominated Tories ; he must, it is evident, 
establish it ona broader basis so as to embrace loyalists, be they Whigs or 
Tories, in the English acceptation of those terms; bui the fear is that his Ex- 
cellency may recruit tuo freely from the ranks of those calling themselves re- 
formers. Granting the validity of these fears, and supposing that they will 
not prove altogether groundless, and that we must make up our minds to see a 
cabinet composed of materials we do not in all respects like—will not the truly 
loyal party be in a beiter condition t resist the mal-practices of a Radical 
cabinet, should it unfortunately prove to be one, by being united and closely 
banded tegether, than if, as at present, they remain ina sate of disuniun, 
and disorganization ? _— 

*,* We give a further correspondence between her Majesty’s minister at 
Washington, and Mr. Calhoun, relative to the Annexation question; and we 
perceive with regret that the Government of the United States still adheres to 
the idea that Great Britain kad some sinister objects in her correspondence 
with Mexico whenurging the recognition of the independence of Texas by 
the former country. The solemn declaration of the Earl of Aberdeen, that 
the Government of Great Britain would use no undue influence with Mexi- 
co, or with any nation on the subject of slavery, is treated almost with dis- 
dain by the American Secretary, insomuch that he somewhat impugns the 
veracity of thenoble Earl! This, together with the abrupt, not to say un- 
courteous, termination of the last letter, left Mr. Pakenham no alternative 
bu: to transmit the whole correspondence to his Government. We feel a pain- 
ful anxiety to know how this matter will be received in Eng!and. 





We beg to call the attention of our readers to Mr. Rider’s advertisement, 
which is in another portion of our columns. Mr. Rider has kept the West 
Point Hotel for the last three years with the greatest satisfaction tothe trae 
velling public, all of whom will be pleased to learn, that the establishmen: 
will still be open under his superintendence for the ensuing year. The 
house has beea greatly improved, refurnished, &c., and is, in every resp ect, 














fitted for the accommodation of those who may feel inclined to visit that most 
delightful place of resort. = 

Complimentary Benefit to Mr. Simpson.—We are glad. to learn that measures 
are in progress to insure to Mr. Simpson a substantial proof of the estimation 
in which his services are held by the true lovers of the Drama in this city. 
If Complimentary Benefits can ever be defended, it is surely on an occasion 
like the present, where it is intended to aid a Manager, who, during a period 
of thirty years, has conducted the first Theatre in the city, without a reproach 
on his character as a man or a manager. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The last concert of the series took place at the Apollo Saloon, on Saturday 
last. This is the second season, and has proved, in every way, a most suc- 
cessful one. The experiment ofa large professional Instrumental Society in 
this city has been tried, and has succeeded. The idea was for several years 
laughed at,’as being too Utopian to be entertained seriously. But afew per- 
severed ; a nucleus was formed ; talent gathered around, until the number was 
supplied—and the Philharmonic Society gave forth its prospectus to the 
public. How the public have responded to the invitation, its ample subscrip- 
tion list will prove. 

The last two concerts have not proved satisfactory to the public: much fine 
music has been given, but the absence of vocal music was felt and regretted, 
It it were only for the sake of relief or contrast, its admission to the programme 
would be wise and politic—for it is tiring to sit for two or three hours listening 
to instrumental music alone, however exquisite it may be. Want of singers 
is no excuse, in this instance, for there are resident vocalists who are every 
way worthy to sing at these Philharmonic Concerts. We trust that the new 
committee will conduct the affairs in a more popular manner, and, we may 
say, in a more liberal manner, to the resident voca) professors. 

The programme was as follows:— 

PART 1. 
i minor, No. 5. (Op. 67.) - + + - + Beethoven. 
Movement, 1. Allegro con brio, Movement3. - - Allegro, 


2. Andante con Moto, on 4. - - Allegro. 
_ PART Il, 
Overture, - Midsummer Night’s Dream. - Mendelssohn. 
Aria, - - - Signor Valtellina, - Donizetti. 


Overture, - = - Ruler of the Spirits, - Weber. 

The symplony in C minor was given last season. It was not then given 
as well, in any part; it was, as compared with the present performance, unde- 
fined and mysterious. The notes seemed to be the only consideration, the 
mind of the composition being quite a secondary object, and very little appear- 
ed in the performance. 

On this occasion there was a visible improvement in every respect. The 
second movement—Andante con Moto—was most exquisitely played—with 
delicacy, precision, and fine sentiment. This was unanimously encored, a 
circumstance most unusual. During its repetition much annoyance was 
caused by one of the members passing about the orchestra, going off and com- 
ing on, causing every one concerned and listening to look and wonder what 
these mysterious movements were about. We presume they had reference 
to Mr. Vieux-Temps, who had arrived fromthe Park Theatre. ‘The arrival 
was certainly important, but the agitation might have been delayed until the 
end of the movement. 

Mr. Vieux-Temps having to return immediately to the Park Theatre, the 
remaining movements of the symphony were delayed ; a circumstance much 
to be regretted, as the unity of the composition was spoiled. 

The variations upon one string, by Mr. Vieux-Temps, was in truth a most 
admirable performance. The variations were upon themes from Norma. 
The composition was beautiful, and all that the most delicate expression and 
exquisite finish could yield to enhance its beauty was imparted by Mr. Vieux- 
Temps. His performance may be justly denominated a triumph, for he was 
greeted by repeated, earnest, and hearty applause. As he was stepping off 
the orchestra to the ante-room, the President came behind him, and in the 
most surreptitious manner possible, put a sheet of paper into the hands of the 
astonished artist. This modest sheet of paper was the Diploma confirming 
his election as Honorary Meraber of the N. Y.P.S. 

The exquisite creation of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer’s Night Dream, was 
played last season on the same evening with the symphony in C minor. But 
we should scarcely have recognized the composition, so inferior was this per- 
formance in every respect, when compared with the first. The wind-insiru. 
ments commenced too loud, and when the violins took up their part, it be- 
came a perfaet hodge-podge, the seconds now behind and now before the first 
violins, Nor was this all, there seemed to be a general confusion pre- 
vailing all through—no one seemed to feel the composition— had the ap- 
pearance of a first, a sight performance. ‘The cause was evident—the perfor- 
mers had been accustomed to the style of the former conductor, and the difler- 
ent feeling of the conductor of the evening embarrassed them. Let the cause, 
however, be what it may, the overture was a failure. 

Signor Valtellina was received and taken leave of in the coldest possible 
manner. We cannot in any way dissent from the opinion of the public, for 
he sang coarsely and ineffectively. On each occasion, Donizetti has met a 
most unfavourable reception. This is as it should be, for nothing can be less 
appropriate in a classical concert, than composition by Donizetti. This song 
was a decided failure. 

The overture by Weber, Ruler of the Spirits—was pretty well performed ; 
in many parts admirably, especially the basses,—but, as in the Midsurmmer’s 
Night Dream, the conductor did not seem to have grasped the composer’s idea, 
and a want of clearness was the result. 

The first part was excellent ; the second part, but very so-so, 

On reviewing the band, we find the violins by no means good, the seconds 
decidedly bad ; the violoncelli and bassi excellent ; the brass, good, generally ; 


and the wood, flauti, clarionetti, oboei and fagotti, are admirable in the ex- 
treme, 


Wecannotre(rain from giving to Messrs. J. A. Kyle, Wiese, Groenevelt, and 
Reiff, the highest praise—in tone, execution and precision ; on this continent 
they cannot in any way be approached, and we doubt if out of the capitals of 
Kuro pe, they could be equalled. 


PALMO’S [TALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


It affords us much pleasure to be able to notice in terms of warm praise, 
the production of Donizetti’s charming Opera L’Elisire d’Amore. In every 
respect this is the most effective performance of the season. Borghese acted 
well and sung well, although she was rather too sad for the pretty and eo- 
quettish Adina. Her duetts with Nemorino and Du camara were very eflec- 
tive, particularly the latter. Her costume was a perfect study. 

Sangquirico made a capital Doctor and took away, as usual, the largest 
share of applause. He has indeed risen most rapidly in public estimation, 
and each appearance seems the more to insure his position. 

Perozzi sang better than usual. The romanza in the second act was the 
most successful of his efforts. 

Valtellina had not very much to do, but that little was well done. 

Miss M. Adair as Giammetia got through her music creditably, no easy 
matter to one so completely a novice both to the language and the stage. 

The Chorusses were very good, particularly the chorus of the ladies in the 
seccnd act. 

Altogether the Opera was well produced, and reflects much credit upon 
the director, Signor De Begnis. — 

The concert of the “ New York Vocal Society ” took place on Thursday 
evening, and was well attended, but owing to the pressure of other matter 
we are unable to enter upon the detail of the performance, 





We have not room more than to notice the production ot Planché’s last 
Extravaganza ef “The Fair One with the Golden Locks,” at the Park. i 
was perfectly successful. — 

Miss Crarlotte Barnes.—We copied some days since a complimentary para- 
graph from a London paper in relation to the expected appearance on the Me- 
tropolitan Stage, of Miss Charlotte Barnes, so favourably known in this coun- 






















Mrs. Barnes. Miss Barnes was to appear in Otaria Brigolti, a tragedy 
written by herself, and it gives us pleasure to see by another Londun 

since received, that the Tragedy and the fair young authoress were co 
successinl. ‘The play was yught out at the Surrey Theatre. ‘The 

ing Herald thus notices the debut :-—Couwrier G+ Enquirer. 

‘ The very limited space to which more important details restrict us, merel 
affords us the epportunity of recording the complete success of both. Such 
portion of the play as we saw, possessed powerfui and exciting interest, which 
the general good acting of the piece well sustained. The debutante, t 
apparently young, is manifestly well accustomed to the higher duties of 1 
stage, and acquitted herself most satisfactorily, as testified by the frequent and 
hearty applause with which her performance was throughout received. At 
the close of the tragedy, in obedience to a unanimous call, she was lead be- 
fore the curtain to receive the plaudits of the house, which was a tolerably 


crowded one.’ — 
NEW WORKS. 

The Messrs Harper have just published “ Oésernations in Europe—Princi- 
pally i» France and Great Britain,” in two volumes, by John P. Durbin, D. D., 
President of Dickenson College. 

These observations are chiefly desultory remarks and opinions formed by 
the author during a stay in those countries. ‘The work is embellished with 
engravings of the principal buildings, places of curiosity, &c., and a map, 
representing the plan of the fortifications of Paris. 

The reverend traveller, we observe, is a military critic—and, accordingly, 
passes his judgment on the battle of Waterloo. The overthrow of the colos- 
sal power of Napoleon, there, he considers as “disastrous to France and to 
Europe ;” but as he insists that Napoleon was beaten by the Prussians, and 
not by the English, the sin of the “ disaster” lies at the door of the former. 

Otis, Broaders & Co,, Boston, have published The Maxims, Experiences,and 
Observations of Agogos, by Charles William Day. ‘These maxims contain 
much truth, and are based upon a shrewd insightinto the passions, teelings 
and motives, which actuate “human nature.” Sold by John Allen, 139 
Nassau-street, New York. 

The Literary Remains of the late Willis Gaylord Clark.—Olopodiana, &c. 
No. 3, which is before us, is full of amusing sketches, characterized by the 
playfulness and satire which pervades them, 

No, S4ot the Lebrary of Select Novels—The Prairie Bird, by the Hon, C. A. 
Murray, author of Travels in North America. ‘The scene is laid in Indian 
life in the “ Far West,” and the style of narrative is easy, flowing, and natural. 
—Harper & Brothers, 

The same publishers have issued an“ Inquiry” presented to the conscience 
of the Christian reader by the Rev, Cesar Molan, D.D., and Neal's History 
of the Puritans, edited by John A. Choules, with portraits on steel, in two 
volumes, 

No 8, of Shakspeare’s Plays, edited by Gulian C, Verplanck, is published, 
and is made up with notes and illustrations of Macbeth, which evince much 
critical talent on the part of the editor of this edition of Shakspeare. H. W. 
Hewett, publisher. 

Audubon's Birds of America.—No, 100 of this truly valuable work is pub- 
lished, which number concludes the entire subject. The contents are the 
“Texan Turtle Dove,” “ Western-shore Lark,” “Common Scaup Duck,” 
“Common Troupial,” “Baird’s Bunting.” The reader who has been accus- 
tomed to look forward with pleasure to the arrival of each succeeding num- 
ber of this interesting periodical, can scarcely failto experience a regret at its 
conclusion. It gives place, however, to another of Mr. Audubon's produc- 
tions, The Quadrujpeds of Amerwa, which will acquire an even more lasting 
reputation for its justly celebrated author. 

The Highlands of Ethiopia, by Major Harris.—This highly interesting 
work, which has been issued in numbers, is now put f orth Winchester in 
a single neatly bound volume, ‘The remarkable interest contained in the 
subject matter embraced in it will render its perusal as agreeable as it will be 
found instructive. 








PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—Last night but 4 of Mr. Macready’s engagement—Macbeth— 











Macbeth, Mr. Macready—and other entertainments. 

Tuestay—Last night but Sof Mr, Macready’s engagement— Virginius— 
Virginius, Mr, Macready—and other entertainments, 

Wednesday—Last night but 2 of Mr. Macready’s engagement—Werner— 
Werner, Mr. Macready—and a favourite Farce, 

Thursday—Last night but 1 of Mr. Macready'’s engagement—Hamlet— 
Hamlet, Mr. Macready. 

Friday—Last night of Mr. Macready’s engagement—Henry VIIL.—Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Mr. Macready. 

Mr. Macready’s Benefit will be on Monday, June 3d. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, 
CHAMBERS &TREET. 
ICD? EUFRASIA BORGHESE’S BENEFIT oo 


Monday Evening, May 27th, 1844. Will be presented Donizetti's Comic Opera, with 
New Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations, called 


L'ELISIRE D'AMORE! 








ROIAB 00.0000 ccccnssopescovesssseceseee earesceesesceocs ccs Signorina FE. BORGHESE 
BOTS S BelSOre « «0000000000 c0cc600seees 06600000 seeedbenesceceesese Sig. VALTFELLINA 
PROMOTING. 20000 ccccce cesecsoceves ©006+ oe rececesoes ss sesees ceceess eoee Sige PEROZZL 


Between the First and Second Act, the following selected Morceaux from Doni- 
zetti’s celebrated Opera 


LA FILLE DU REGIMENT! 


Composed by that great Maestro expressly for the Debut of Eufrasia Borghese, ai the 
Opera Comique at Paris 
Overture BY... .-+-+--s00 Pecrcessseecccrrcseesssesses reesseeseses Full Orchestra 
GRAND SCNA E DUO! “LA VOILA LA VOILA RATAPLAN” in French by 
EUFRASIA BORGHESE and 816, SANQUIRKICO! In Full Appropriate Costume. 


Director of the Serious Opera........---++-.e00s0e+ Ao-tececeeee SIG. VALTELLINA 
Director of Opera Bula. ....... 2.0600 sceeseeeee £00000 ccecebscscee -- 51G. DE BEGNIS 
Leader of the Orchestra.........000-ceeceeeencerseee 00essecsvoue ovens SIG, RAPETTI 


Admission One Dollar to all parte of the House. Doors open at half-past 7, Perfor- 
mance to commence at 8. 


VALMO'S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 

A CARD. —EUFRASIA BORGHESE would respectfully inform the patrons of the 
Opera, and the public generally, that Monday next, 27th inst., has been set apart for 
her BENEFIT, when, besides one of the favourite Operas, she will give a portion of 
Donizetti's Opera entitled, 

LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 

N. B. Season subscribers will please give notice at the Box Office on Priday evening, 
between the acts, whether they wil] retain their seats or not. Seats secured as cus'o- 
mary on Saturday and Monday, 25th and 27th inst. 


— = - — ” 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. — 


HE Royal Mail Steamships Britannia and Caledonia wil! leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows, viz. : 
Britannia on Saturday, June Ist, 1844. 
Caledonia on Bunday, Jace lth, 1844. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr.,Agent, No.3 Wall-street. mays 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO' NDLAND. 
OTES collected , Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits grante/, 
on the Branches of the Back of British North America, in the Provinces e by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 aad 7 Dorr's Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British Norh America, in Montreal, 
uebec, Kingston, and Toronto; St. John and Predericxton, New-Brunswick, Halifax, 
ova Scotia and St. my a redeemed at the current :a‘ee of Exchange on New- 
Yor. May . 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


F RIDER informs the friends of Cadets and the Public generally, that he wiil con- 
« tinue to keep open the House throughout the year for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

_ RR. avoils himself of this opportunity of tha king the friends of Cadets and the 
Pabite everally, for the very liberal patronage he has received during the three years 
he has kept the above establishment . aod assures them that nothing will be waati: ¢ 
on his part lo merita coutineance of their rupport. The house has been greatly i »- 
proved, and re-furnished in the most approved style. 

West Point, N. ¥.. May 15th, 1644. Otmay2S 
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Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 














OPHTHALMIC ptemee og 
26] Broadway, entrance 
Warren Street. 


Confines his Practiceto 
a THE EYE 





try, as the accomplished daughter of two highiy§popular performers—Mr. and 


Ophthalmic 8 in Genseal. 

















Cont-nued from page 253. 
ne insurance i to flourish above all others, it is Great 
ee eons ~ 4 as she ae Nigh a character for fidelity and integri- . 
and so large ap extent of capital and territory. But, notwithstanding a 
| La circumstances, marine insurance has for some time past been on the 
decline. rd 
was originally imposed in the time of war, and rose afterwards 
wun tae ~ nme Every ship that sailed, and all the property she 
carried, was insured, and they could be insured nowhere but in this meer 
During the continuance of the war, therefore, marine insurance flourished ; 
and soon alter the peace, when this country was suffering under the vod 
burdens which the war had imposed upon her, there was no —_ wa 
pution in the duty on marine insurance ; bat in 1834 the promens this 
heavy duty was feltto be so great, that Lord Althorp, acting — = —= 
principle upon which I now recommend the house to act, reduced t : rs 
upon marine insurance by one-halt, thinking that it would be naturally rit 
lowed by a considerable loss of revenue ; but in that calculation Lord Al- 
thorp was disappointed, for in the year alier that in which the duty was re- 
duced, it rose to the amount it had previously attained. That rise, however, 
was mainly then occasioned by the reduced duty inducing a great number otf 
British subjects en in different branches of commerce and enterprise in 
this country to make insurances in the same way as the foreign insurances 
had grown up in this country during the war. -_ ' 

By the return { have in my band of marine insurances during war, 

am satisfied that with respect to some places abroad British merchants now 
insure them in preference to this country. 1 have reason to believe that with 
other trades that of marine insurance ha» in some foreign countries rapidly 
increased, as in Hamburgh, for instance, where the duty is very small on the 
amount insured, In those foreign counties, where in the time of peace mer- 
chants can insure, the amount of marine insurance has inc ; but with 
our own insurance you find that the amount of duty has decreased, and is 
now decreasing, I can account for it in no other way than by the heavy 
duty upon insurance, and which is heavier now in England than at any pre- 
ceding period. It is known to hon. members that goods sent by steam-ves- 
sels pay a less sum for insurance than goods sent by sailing vessels. In all 
short trips, that is, in the conveyance between this counuy and France, and 
the cslathoasing countries, where the premium for insurance on oods sent 
hy steam-vessels now amounts to 2s, and 5s., the premium on goo s sent by 
sailing vessels amounts to 4s, and 10s. ; and this difference | increased 
very much since steam-vessels have become so genera'. But in order to de- 
rive advantage from this branch of trade you must make a considerable re- 
duction in the amount of the duty upon insurance, 

In order to effect this I propose not only to reduce the duty, but to alter the 
scale upon which it is levied. The present rate of duty on marine insurance 
is this—for every 1001., where the premium does not exceed 151., Is. 3d. per 
cent,; and where it exceeds 15s., and is under 30s., 5s. But the pressure ol 
the duty upon insurances is chiefly felt when the premiums are small. I 
therefore pro to reduce the duiy, and to vary the rates according to the 
following scale:—For every 1001. insured, where the premium does not ex- 
ceed 10s., I propose to levy a duty of only 3d., instead of 1s. 3d. , where it 
exceeds 10s, and does not exceed 20s., the ~~? shall be 6d., instead of Is, Sd. ; 
where the premium is under 15s. and 2s. 6d. when it is between 15s, and 
30s.; where the premium exceeds 20s, and is under 30s., the duty shall be Is. ; 
between 30s, and 40s.,2s.; between 40s. and 50s., 3s.; between 50s. and 60s., 
us.; and above 6Us., 5s. ‘Time risks are to be as at present. | calculate that 
the loss likely to arise from this reduction, in the first year, will amount to 
100,0001. But I think that in the course of one or two years after the change 
shall have been effected we shall find a sensible increase in the disposition 
of foreigners to insure in this country, and we shall derive advantages, if not 
permanently in point of revenue, at least in the increase of our trade. There 
are some other stamp duties, such as the duty upon agreements and upon prox- 
ies for the election of railway proprietors, which I propose to reduce, but 
which it is not necessary for me now to state to the house, nor will they affect 
the revenue to any great degree, ; 

The next articles to which I have to refer afe some articles connected with 
consumption. ‘The first article will, perhaps, excite the laughter of the house 
—it is the article of currants. (Laughter.) Undoubtedly that produces a 
considerable revenue, but what appears to me to be an argument in favour ol 
this particular article, and which duly entitles itto a reduction of the duty, 
besides the amount cf the duty now imposed upon it, and the value of fhe ar- 
ticle, is the consideration that the country which produces it derives nearly 
the whole of its wealth and prosperity from this particular article. Now the 
value of a hundred weight of currants at the present moment is somewhere 
about 40s., and we take from ita tariff duty of 22s, Now, what are currants ? 
(Roars of laughter.) Whatare they but berries after all (continued laughter), 
entering largely into the consumption of the lower classes of society?’ They 
are an article most agreeable to them, and most conducive to their general 
health. (Hear.) Upon raisins we impose only a duty of 15s., and yet these are 
chiefly used by people in a beter class. 1, therefore, propose to reduce the 
duty upon currants to 15s, percwt. Sir, there is another argument also in ta- 
vour of this reduction of the duty upon currants. They are the main produce 
of a state which, not being a dependency of this country, is not entitled to those 
advantages in point of commercial arrangements which we show to others 
thatare. I mean the Ionian Islands. But surely from the circumstance of the 
country which produces this article being in strict connexion with us, and | ok- 
ing to us as a protective sovereign, we should consult their interests, by for- 
warding,that branch of their industry from which their resources are mainly 
derived. Sir, upon the consideration of currants being chiefly produced by 
the Ionian Islands, and that those which do not come from those islands come 
from Greece, a country which, whatever may be saidjof it as to its administra- 
tion, or other parts of its arrangements, has at least this merit, that it met Great 
Britain in respect of commercial arrangements on the footing of pertect fair- 
ness (hear), for those reasons, and [ could state others if it were necessary to 
do so, I think that we are justified in making a sacrifice even of 90,000/. of 
revenue, which is the amount which I calcalate in the first instance will be 
lost by this reduction of dut , on behalf of those classes of this country who 
look to this as a general article of consumption, but who are debarred trom the 
consumption of it by the price they have to pay. (Hear, hear.) 

The next article to which I would call the attention of the house is that of 
coffee. (Hear.) The house will recollect that, when the general arrange- 
ment of duties took place in 1842, the distinctive duty between ep and 
British coffee was fixed at 8d. for the first, and 4d. for the other; and that ex- 
tent of discriminating duty being extremely large with respect to the value of 
the article upon which it was imposed, was only maintained on the ground 
that we were then engaged in negotiations with Brazil, which made it ex- 
tremely difficult and injadicious at that time to reduce the duty upon foreign 
coflee to an amount to which, under other circumstances, it ought to be reduc- 
ed. I think it right, therefore, to avail myself of the opportunity which the 
termination of this negotiation has given me, of recommending to the house 
to reduce the duty upou foreign coffee from Sd. to 6d., leaving a protection 
which | am satisfied will tend to the fair admission of that article to the mar- 
kes of the country, without injury to the colonial interests. The effect of the 
higher duty having been greatly to reduce the amount of foreign coffee 
consumed in this country, last year it had fallen from 11,000,000Ib. to 
9,000,0001b. (excluding the odd hundreds of thousands); and it being of the 
utmost importance, I think, to extend the use of a beverage which is a 

reat luxury to all classes of the people, and supersedes other beverages 

etrimental to their health and morals, I could not take, as it appeared to 
me, too early an opportunity of calling upon the house to place this dis- 
tinctive daty on the footivg on which it would have been placed at the 
time, had it not been for the considerations to which I have alluded.— 
(Hear, hear). Concurrently with this reduction, it appeared to me to be just 
that the duty should be increased upon chicory-root, which having been 
under the new tariff admitted at a duty of £1 per cwt. only, has conse- 
quently been introduced to a great extent, and, when ground, mingled in the 
consumption of coffee, not only corrupting it (so to speak), but greatly de- 
frauding the revenue; the duty on chicory being so much smaller at present 
than that on coffee, that the difference to the revenue on the substitution of 
the one for the other is considerable. (Hear, hear.) The loss of duty re- 
sulting from this change will, I collect, be 50,000/, or thereabouts. 

There is only one other article | have to mention. It is one of the highest 
importance ; and it is one upon which the duty I propose shall be altogether 
abolished. [t is that ot wool. [Hear, hear.] Upon the merits of this parti- 
cular question it cannot be necessary for me to speak [hear, hear]; in two 
sessions they were ably detailed to the house by the hon. member for Halifax, 
who had taken upon himself the charge of the important subject, on which 
i will only observe, that when resisting the claim for the reduction of the duty, 
it has been resisted with reference only to the state of the revenue, which 
made its abandonment difficult. (Hear.) | have never denied that the raw 
materia) was Of the greatest importance to a particular class of manutac- 
tures. The trade in cloth until lately was one in which there appeared a con- 
siderable depression, and though there has been a revival in that particular 
trade, consequent upon the general revival in manutacturing interests, the 
competition between Britishand foreign cloth in neutral markess is so close 
(hear), that the least advantage given to our manufacturer tends to the exten- 
sion ot his markets, and the encouragement of our manufacture of the article. 
(Hear.) Lhave not exactly followed the course recommended bythe hon. 
member for Halifax in reducing the import daty distinctively with respect to 
the export duty; bat I have thought it better to remove both, and leave the 
trade open entirely. The duty produced last year altogether about 100,00Q., 
by the arrangement recommended. But I cannot but believe that, though we 











SEED 


parted to this branch of our manufactures, receive advantages more than com” 
pensating. (Hear, hear.) [thus calculate the loss to the revenue from the 
reduction :— £ 





Upon Glass - - - - - 35,000 
“ Vinegar - - - - 12,000 

“ Currants - - - ° » ; 
“ Coffee - - - - - 100,000 
“ Marine insurances - - - - 100,000 
“ Wool e - - - - 100,000 
Total (about) - £390,000 


Or, in round numbers, 400,000/., the amount of reductions which, considering 
their character, as I have described them,—being, tor the most part, of a na- 
ture calculated to result inan ultimate recovery of revenue—we may safely 
assent to without endangering the revenue. ow, having made this state- 
ment to the house, I should here have deemed it my duty now to close my ob- 
servations, which I fear have been two long already continued. (Cordial 
cheers on both sides of the house.) But there is one article which, though 
not immediately under discussion, and though it must necessarily form the 
subject of separate consideration, yet is one with respect to which there is so 
much anxiety 1o ascertain the views of the Government upon it, that | should 
not think myself acting fairly to the great interests embarked in the wade, 
were I to forego stating the distinctive duties I prupose to move on the sugar 
duties committee. 

As I shall shortly bring the question in detail before the house, and enter in- 
to all the explanations with which it may be necessary to accompany a state- 
ment on ,the subject, I need merely declare the principle of my measure, 
trusting that the hoase will then allow me to reserve matters of detail till the 
subject is regularly before them. I allade to it now at all only because I know 
it is of immense importance that those engaged in the sugar trade should be 
apprised as soon as possible of the intentions of the Government on the sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear.) ’ é 

The house are aware, that our treaty with Brazil will come to a determin- 
ation in November next, and with that treaty will terminate the right which 
Brazil now enjoys of exporting her 9g into this country under ‘the most 
favoured nation’ clause. The obstacle, therefore, which formerly existed 
against admitting sugars of other countries, from the knowledge that Brazil 
would take advantage of it to exert the privilege of that clause for the intro- 
duction of her slave-grown sugar into this country, wil! in November next be 
removed. Now, it is my intention to propose, that after that period, during 
the continuance of the measure, a differential duty be established, capable 
of allowing to be admitted into this country the sugar of those sugar-producing 
states which are free from the taint of the slave trade, and which do not raise 
sugar by means of predial slavery. (Hear.) By this means we shall throw 
open to us countries to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, whence sugar may 
be largely exported; we shall encourage the growing trade with China, and 
derive from such quarters, without any violation of the principle and rule of 
policy wiich Great Britain has for years laid down to herselt as to the slave 
trade—we shall secure an extension of the supply of sugar, tending to a con- 
siderable increase of the oamnee in this country, and give an additional 
spur to the production in our colonies. (Hear, hear.) Of course, the coun- 
tries in which the slave trade is still supported by the practice of raising pro- 
duce with slave labour will not be included in these regulations. 

The differential duty I shall propose upon sugar from tree-growing coun- 
tries is one of 10s. per cwt—that is, for British sugar, 24s, and on free-grown 
foreign sugar 34s. per cwt. [t may be said, that though the treaty with Brazil 
has been brought to a conclusion, there is another country (the United States) 
which has the ‘ favoured nation’ clause ; and nothing can be further from the 
intention of Government than any design or desire to infringe or evade in the 
slightest gee any existing engagemenie entered into with that or any other 
country. But I shall be enabled to show that sugar raised by slaves in the 
southern states of America is not calculated, from the circumstances of that 
country, to be brought into competition in the market of this country with the 
free-grown toreign sugar. (Hear.) 

It would, indeed, be most satistactory if the state of the revenue had ad- 
mitted of some more general regulations of a permanent nature with respect 
io sugar duties generally, embracing a reduction upon colonial sugar, and 
placing the whole scale of sugar duties, with all the complicated circumstan- 
ces connected with it, on a solid and lasting footing. But it is obvious that 
until November next it will be impossible to act on sucha principle. You 
would not declare that a general reduction took place then, because thereby 
you would inflict embarrassments upon trade. I thought, therefore, the best 
course would be to admit from that period, as to free-grown foreign sugar, 
the discriminating duties | have stated, to continue till the period shall ar- 
rive when the sugar duties shall again come ander general revision. Far 
be it from me to entertain any hostile feeling towards Brazil, whose sugar by 
this measure will be excluded. 1 think the reduction on the coffee duties 
shows that no such feeling actuates the Government. In the amount also of 
the differential duty, let me state, | have been anxious to take the sum which, 
under the new arrangement, will give only a due advantage to our colonial 
woducts. There is now no necessity for me to address the house further. I 
fave stated the details of the financial measure for the past year, and our pros- 
pects for the future. [ trust the house will allow me (without assuming arro- 
gantly any commendation for the Government) to congratulate them on the 
generally improved condition of our financial position. We have arrested 
the downward course of a long-continued and increasing deficiency. (Hear, 
hear.) We have completely fulfilled the assurances given tat the revenue 
of the country should be equalized with the expenditure ; and We have, in the 
course of this session, had evidences of the effects of such measures on the 
credit of our country, and the confidence of the world (hear); and I cannot 
but persuade mysell, that if the house will go on in the same prudent and for- 
bearing course that they have hitherto po, and which I have recommend- 
ed on the present occasion—if they will forbear from grasping at immediate 
advantage, and will keepthese finances on a sound and solid footing, suffici- 
ent, not only for the meeting of present exigencies, but for security against 
future deficiencies, amidst all the complicated concerns which in a country 
like this must exist, I believe we shall secure a continuance of the country’s 
prosperity and wealth, and essentially promote the interests and happiness of 
the ple. [Cheers.] The right hon. gentleman concluded by moving a 
resolution to the effec: that a sum not exceeding [in round numbers] 18,400,- 
000i, be granted for the services of the ensuing year. 

Mr. HUME recommended a reduction of establishments, for the purpose of 
relieving the country from the income-tax. He knew not why there should 
be more soldiers or ships than there was in 1835, 1836, and 1837; yet the na- 
val and military expenditures in the three years just elapsed had been at the 
rate of 4,000,000/. per annum more than in the three years he had specified. 
This occasioned proportionately greater taxation, and a vexation still more 
than proportionate. He wanted the duty on soap, un paper, on glass, not 
merely reduced, but wholly abolished; and he expatiated particularly on the 
advantages of a total abolition of the glass duties. The reductions roposed 
by the Government, especially on marine insurance, met his approbation as 
far as they went, but did not go far enough. Asto what was announced res- 
pecting the sugar duties, he would deal with that subject when its time should 
come; for the present he contented himself with condemning the principle of 
the proposed differential duties. On the whole, he apprehended that the pub- 
lic would receive this statement ofthe Ministers with no great satisfaction. 

Mr. BARING contended, that even had the income-tax not been imposed, 
the revenue would now have given a surplus. He wished tor some account 
of the way in which the tariff had worked, for he confessed he did not perceive 
that there had been any realization of the great exporiations held out from 
it With respect to the timber in particular, he should like to know what had 
been the actual benefit produced by the tariff. It appeared to him, that while 
there had been a greater loss of revenue by almost 50 per cent. than had been 
anticipated, no increase of consumption had taken place to compensate it.— 
He hoped that on this occasion the Government would have announced 
whether they did or did not mean to get rid of the income-tax next year ;— 
hough certainly he could guess from the tone of Mr. Gonlburn that they in- 
tended to continue it for a couple of years beyond its present lease. It would 
have been a wiser aud more manly course to be explicit on this subject. For 
the present, Mr. Goulburn had announced reductions to the amount of 400,000/. 
perannum., Thatamount was not large, but he approved the items which 
the Government had selected for their remissions. Asto sugar, he had felt 
quite sure that on that point, as on so many others advanced by the late Gov 
ernment, the right hon. gentleman would give in; all he had been curious 
about was to see in iciet way the financial Pistol would swallow the leek. He 
now believed that in retarn for the differential duty excluding slave-grown 
sugar, the Brazils would impose a differential duty which would exclude our 
cottons, And it England would begin to buy up the free-grown sugar, the 
other purchasers who now took it would resort to the slave-grown sugar, and 
thus the slave system would be just as effectually maintained as if England 
took slave sugar herself. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he was sure that if the Government had not availed 
themselves of the earliest opportunity afforded by the expiration of the Bra- 
zilhan treaty toadmit free-grown sugar, they would have been accused of an 
indirect attempt to keep up the West Indian monopoly. With respect te 
what had been said by Mr. Hume and Mr. Williams about the reduction of 
establishments, he appealed to the sense of the House, already, and almost 








unanimously, expressed upon the estimates of the present year Though 
the operations in China and India might no longer require the same force 
which they required a year or two ago, that force could not be dropped to a 
pear e establishment instantaneously. ould be more mistaken than 


the notion that large establishments were maintained by Ministers for the 





may on the duty itself sustain that loss, we shall in the additional energy im- 





sake ef patronage; ho patronage could be half so useful to the Government 











as the popularity which it would acquire by a reduction in the eas 5 
ou did not mgan to abandon your extensive empire and pt “4 
les, YOU Must support them with an adequate force. “Would you onte 
other tes to lay the foundation of armaments, and to acc 
steamers. — rt Re wet ot bein here afterwards, when your com i 
marine shou swept away ina m hostility, co! 
the plea that you had acted upon views of economy ? "as adbann 
toconvince any man of whatever party, except Mr. Hume and Mr Wil 
hams, that in the present circumstances of political affairs, it was quite im. 
possible to make any sensible reduction of our naval and milita forces, 
Alter referring to the details respecting the coal duty introduced ‘Mr Bei 
and controverting the arguments deduced from them, he add himself nd 
Mr. Baring’s complaint, thet the Government had not announced its inten. 
tions respecting the income-tax. Had the Government now declared an in. 
tention to continue the income-tax, they would have been told that there 
might be another surplus next year as gratifying as that which had alread 
occurred, and that in such an event there would be no need for any income. 
taxatall. He had notifiedin March, 1842, that there might be a necessity to 
consider of the remission of the tax at the end of three years, but not ai the 
end of two. As this matter would and ought to be deferred till next year 
the Government would be blameable if it should now propose such reduc. 
tions of taxes as might make the renewal of the income-tax indispensa . 
instead of leaving it optional. The reductions now proposed were not of so 
large an amount as to embarrass that question ; but the taxes to be thus re- 
duced had been selected because they pressed with peculiar severity upon 
the springs of industry, because the removal of them was conformabie tg 
the principles laid down at the time of the tariff, and because the articles 
whose prices would be lowered by that removal were articles in extensive 
consumption by the labouring classes. 

Mr.LABO JCHERE had expected that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would announce the intention of Government to continue or discontinue the 
income-tax at the end of three years ; and if, in making such an announee. 
ment, that Minister had also proposed to deal with taxation upon en 
principles, he, for one, should have been inclined to concur in that view. He 
approved in general of the selection of taxes to be reduced. He did not know 
why Ministers should not now deal with brandies and silks and other arti- 
cles, the consideration of which had been postponed at the time of the tariff 
only because negotiations were said to be pending then, which have been 
broken off now, But the most important topic introduced into this debate 
was that of the sugar duties, in respect of which it was now proposed to put 
a commercial ban upon important nations. He feared the veil we were 
throwing on this subject was so thin and transparent that it would discredit 
our good faith among other States, desecrate the name of that humanit 
which we were professing, and raise up a feeling of hostility against Eng- 
land in the great colonies of Spain and Portugal. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY was persuaded that the abolition ot duty on 
foreign wool would not only not injure, but actually benefit the wool-grow- 
ers of England. 

Mr. P. STEWART complained that the surplus revenue was not applied 
to the extinction of the duty on cotton. He wished to see the sugar duties 
properly dealt with; he, as a colonist, should say, ‘ Who’s afraid of the ad- 
mission of Brazilian sugar?’ provided only that the Colonial-office would let 
the colonists get a supply of labour on fair principles, instead of acting on 
their present foolish system of anti-colonial legislatiors 

Lord STANLEY was glad to have the opportunity of remarking that the 
statement of Mr. Goutsurn was calculated to assure the West Indians as to 
the steadiness of the principle on which the Government were acting—a prin- 
ciple, not of support to monopoly, but of preference to free-grown sugar, and 
of determination on the part of the Ministers to protect the growers of free 
sugars against the unfair advantages enjoyed by slave owners. He vindicated 
his own proceedings respecting the immigration of labour into the British 
colonies, insisting on the increased facilities which the present Government 
had afforded for that purpose. * 

Mr. P. STEW ART wished Lord Stan.ey would look with his own eyes 
at colonial matters, and not allow himself, like every former Colonial Secre- 
tary, to be worked like a puppet by the secret influences existing in his office. 

Lord STANLEY denied the existence of any such influences there. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, as having held the seals of the Colonial-office, 
repeated the same denial, coupling with it a high and just eulogium (which 
was loudly cheered by Lord Staniey) upon the great ability and readiness 
with which the gentlemen ot the Colonial-office impart their information and 
assistance to the chiefs of the department. He explained the policy pursued 
by himself respecting immigration ; and refused to allow to the present Gov- 
ernment the credit of having first encouraged it. They had originally inter- 
— obstacles to it with a view to embarrass the late Ministry, and all they 

ad done was, when they themselves acceded, to remove those same obstacles, 
which were no longeruseful to their own purposes. He ridiculed the morality 
of distinguishing in favour of free-grown against slave-grown sugar, when at 
the same moment the duty was reduced upon slave-grown coffee. He was 
quite sure the Government would at last come round to his view, and ado 
his measure ; and all that their present contrivance would do would be to cover 
their inconsistency for a yearortwo. Then Sir R. Peet would come down 
to the house, and take credit for acting upon the free trade principles an- 
nounced by him in introducing his tariff, advancing from onion seed and her. 
rings to sugar, and finishing with the application of his greai, and at the same 
time convenient, doctrines to the main article of all—the food of the people. 
Ifthe income-tax was to be continued for the five years, the Government would 
have done well to introduce at once those large measures of financial and com- 
mercial relief which such a continuation might be deemed tojustiiy. 

Col. SIBTHORP expressed his gratification at the lucid statement of the 
CHancetior of the Excuequer, and commended him for not having made 
premature announcements. He wished, however, that, among the reductions, 
the duty on fire insurance had been included, that duty being now 200 per 
cent. onthe premium forthe risk. A Chancellor of the Exchequer had once 
said, in defence of that duty on prudence, ‘We have long since taxed all the 
vices; we have nothing left for it now but to tax virtues. 


House of Commons, April 22. 
TREATY WITH THE ZOLL VEREIN. 

Dr. BOWRING would put the question to the right hon. baronet at the 
head of the government, of which he had given notice. He was informed 
that a treaty had been concluded, on the 22d of March, at Berlin, between the 
minister of Prussia, as the representative of the German Commercial Union, 
and the minister of the United States of America, which treaty allowed of 
preferential duties between those twocountries. It was stated to him that while 
tobacco from other countries would be admitted into Germany at a duty ofnot 
less than five dollars and a half, tobacco from the United States would be ad- 
mitted at four dollars. He was also informed that the German states would 
not raise the duty on rice, and that cotton wool from the United States would 
be admitted without the peyment of any duty and that in consideration of 
these advantages conceeded onthe part of the German states, the hardware [60 
we understood } and plate gless of Germany were to be admtited into the United 
States at a duty not exceeding 15 per cent., the hosiery of Germany at a duty 
not exceeding 20 per cent., and divers other articles at a duty not exceedi 
10 percent. As all these duties were lower than the duties charged on Britis 
manufactures, he begged to inquire ‘of the right hon. bart whether he had any 
cognizance of the facts which he [Dr B } had now stated, and whether they 
were correct ; and if so, whether his attention had been directed to the opera- 
tion of those arrangements on the interests of British industry. 

Sir R. PEEL said that the statement of the hon. end learned gentleman was 
substantially correct ; that a treaty had been signed between Prussia, acting 
on behalf of the Zollverein, and the representative of the United States, stipu- 
lating for the imposition of certain duties. He would not follow the hon. and 
learned gentleman's example, and call them preferential duties, because he 
did not like to adopt the coinage of a new word, knowing the inconveniences 
attending it: and he therefore noticed the term for the purpose of protesting 
against its introduction. He believed that; the substance of the treaty was as 
the hon. and learned gentleman represented it, and that Prussia, on the part of 
the Zollverein, had stipulated that the duty on American tobacoo was to be re- 
duced, on rice not to be raised, and on cotton to be altogether abolished, and that 
corresponding advantages were to be conferred by the United States on the 
manufactured articles of Germany. At the same time he must add that it had 
not been yet ratified, and that in order to ratify it two thirds of the American 
Senate must concur in its adoption. What the effect of it would be in the 
United States he could not say. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to observe, in connection with this subject, 
that there was a treaty between this country and the United States, according 
tc the terms of which it would be impossib'e for the United States to admit the 
productions of the Germanic Leagwe or of any other country on more favour- 
able terms than the productions of this country. 

Sir R. PEEL said that the attention of the government had been called to 
the subject ; but he thought it better just then to abstain from entering into it. 
As the right hon. gentleman had alluded to it, he would merely say that there 
was in existence between this country and the United States a treaty stipulating 
that England should be put on the same footing as the most favoured nation, 
without the qualification of giving corresponding equivalents. There were two 
classes of such treaties—one absolute and unqualified, stipulating that one 
country should place another country on the same footing as the most favoured 
nation; the other, conditional, stipulating that it was to be so placed, provided 
it gave advantages equal to those it received. The treaty between this country 








and the United States was of the former description, 
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